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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as vell as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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The Threat of a Red Asia 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


This provides a timely occasion for outlinin 
the administration’s thinking about two relate 
matters—Indochina and the Chinese Communist 
regime. 

ndochina is important for many reasons. First, 
and always first, are the human values. About 
30 million people are seeking for themselves the 
dignity of self-government. Until a few years 
ago, they formed merely a French a gg 
Now, their three political units—Viet-Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia—are exercising a considerable 
measure of independent political authority within 
the French Union. Each of the three is now rec- 
ognized by the United States and by more than 
30 other nations. They signed the Japanese peace 
treaty with us. Their independence is not yet 
complete. But the French Government last Jul 
declared its intention to complete that independ- 
ence, and negotiations to consummate that pledge 
are actively under way. 

The United States is watching this development 
with close attention and great sympathy. We do 
not forget that we were a colony that won its 
freedom. We have sponsored in the Philippines 
a conspicuously successful development of politi- 
cal ne ttt We feel a sense of kinship with 
those everywhere who yearn for freedom. 

The Communists are attempting to prevent the 
orderly development of independence and to con- 
fuse the issue before the world. The Communists 
have, in these matters, a regular line which Stalin 
laid down in 1924. 

The scheme is to whip up the spirit of national- 
ism so that it becomes violent. That is done by 
peseenetes agitators. Then the violence is en- 
arged by Communist military and technical lead- 
ership and the provision of military supplies. In 
these ways, international communism gets a 
stranglehold on the people and it uses that power 
to “amalgamate” the peoples into the Soviet 
orbit. 

“Amalgamation” is Lenin’s and Stalin’s word to 
describe their process. 





*Made before the Overseas Press Club of America at 
New York, N. Y., on Mar. 29 (press release 165). 
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Communist Imperialism in Indochina 


“Amalgamation” is now being attempted in 
Indochina under the ostensible leadership of Ho 
Chi Minh. He was indoctrinated in Moscow. He 
became an associate of the Russian, Borodin, when 
the latter was organizing the Chinese Communist 
Party which was to bring China into the Soviet 
— Then Ho transferred his activities to Indo- 
china. 

Those fighting under the banner of Ho Chi 
Minh have largely been trained and equipped in 
Communist China. They are supplied with artil- 
lery and ammunition through the Soviet-Chinese 
Communist bloc. Captured matériel shows that 
much of it was fabricated by the Skoda Munition 
Works in Czechoslovakia and transported across 
Russia and Siberia and then sent through China 
into Viet-Nam. Military supplies for the Com- 
munist armies have been pouring into Viet-Nam 
at a steadily increasing rate. 

Military and technical guidance is supplied by 
an estimated 2,000 Communist Chinese. They 
function with the forces of Ho Chi Minh in ke 
positions—in staff sections of the High Command, 
at the division level, and in specialized units such 
as signal, engineer, artillery, and transportation. 

In the present stage, the Communists in Indo- 
china use nationalistic anti-French slogans to win 
local support. But if they achieved military or 

olitical success, it is certain that they would sub- 
ject the people to a cruel Communist dictatorship 
taking its orders from Peiping and Moscow. 


The Scope of the Danger 


The tragedy would not stop there. Ifthe Com- 
munist forces won uncontested control over Indo- 
china or any substantial part thereof, they would 
surely resume the same pattern of aggression 
against other free peoples in the area. 

The propagandists of Red China and Russia 
make it apparent that the purpose is to dominate 
all of Southeast Asia. 

Southeast Asia is the so-called “rice bowl” 
which helps to feed the densely populated region 
that extends from India to Japan. It is rich in 
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many raw materials, such as tin, oil, rubber, and 
iron ore. It offers industrial Japan potentially 
important markets and sources of raw materials. 
The area has great strategic value. Southeast 
Asia is astride the most direct and best-developed 
sea and air routes between the Pacific and South 
Asia. It has major naval and air bases. Com- 
munist control of Southeast Asia would carry a 
ave threat to the Philippines, Australia, and 
ew Zealand, with whom we have treaties of 
mutual assistance. The entire Western Pacific 
area, including the so-called “offshore island 
chain,” would be strategically endangered. 
President Eisenhower appraised the situation 
last Wednesday [March 24] when he said that 
the area is of “transcendent importance.” 


The United States Position 


The United States has shown in many ways its 
sympathy for the gallant struggle being waged 
in Indochina by French forces and those of the 
Associated States. Congress has enabled us to 
provide material aid to the established govern- 
ments and their peoples. Also, our diplomacy has 
sought to deter Communist China from open ag- 
gression in that area. 

President Eisenhower, in his address of April 
16, 1953,? explained that a Korean armistice would 
be a fraud if it merely released aggressive armies 
for attack elsewhere. I said last September * that 
if Red China sent its own army into Indochina, 
that would result in grave consequences which 
might not be confined to Indochina. 

ecent statements have been designed to impress 
upon potential aggressors that aggression might 
lead to action at places and by means of free- 
world choosing, so that aggression would cost more 
than it could gain. 

The Chinese Communists have, in fact, avoided 
the direct use of their own Red armies in open 
aggression against Indochina. They have, how- 
ever, largely stepped up their support of the ag- 
gression in that area. badeed. they promote that 
aggression by all means short of open invasion. 

Under all the circumstances it seems desirable 
to clarify further the United States position. 

Under the conditions of today, the imposition 
on Southeast Asia of the political system of Com- 
munist Russia and its Chinese Communist ally, by 
whatever means, would be a grave threat to the 
whole free community. The United States feels 
that that possibility should not be passively ac- 
cepted but should be met by united action. This 
might involve serious risks. But these risks are 
far less than those that will face us a few years 
from now if we dare not be resolute today. 

The free nations want peace. However, peace 
is not had merely by wanting it. Peace has to be 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
* Ibid., Sept. 14, 1953, p. 339. 
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, aggression could lead him. 


worked for and planned for. Sometimes it js 
necessary to take risks to win peace just as it is 
necessary in war to take risks to win victory. The 
chances for peace are usually bettered by letti 
a potential aggressor know in advance where his 


I hope that these statements which I make here 
tonight will serve the cause of peace. 


Communist China 


Let me now discuss our political relations with 
Red China, taking first the matter of recognition, 

The United States does not recognize the Chi- 
nese Communist regime. That is well known, 
But the reasons seem not so well known. Some 
think that there are no reasons and that we are 
actuated purely by emotion. Your Government 
believes that its position is soberly rational. 

Let me first recall that diplomatic recognition 
is a voluntary act. One country has no right to 
demand recognition by another. Generally, it is 
useful that there should be diplomatic intercourse 
between those who exercise de facto governmental 
authority, and it is well established that recog- 
nition does not imply moral approval. 

President Monroe, in his famous message to 
Congress, denounced the expansionist and despotic 
system of Czarist Russia and its allies. But he 
said that it would nevertheless be our policy “to 
consider the government de facto as the legiti- 
mate government for us.” That has indeed Fell 
the general United States policy, and I believe 
that it is a sound general policy. However, where 
it does not serve our interests, we are free to vary 
from it. 

In relation to Communist China, we are forced 
to take account of the fact that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime has been consistently and viciously 
hostile to the United States. 

A typical Chinese Communist pamphlet reads: 
“We Must Hate America, because She is the 
Chinese People’s Implacable Enemy.” ‘We Must 
Despise America because it is a Corrupt Imperi- 
alist Nation, the World Center of Reaction and 
Decadency.” “We Must Look down upon Amer- 
ica because She is a Paper Tiger and Entirely 
Vulnerable to Defeat.” 

By print, by radio, by drama, by pictures, with 
all the propaganda skills which communism has 
devised, such themes are propagated by the Red 
rulers. They vent their hatred by barbarous acts, 
such as seizures and imprisonments of Americans. 

Those responsible for United States policy must 
ask and answer: “Will it help our country if, by 
recognition, we give increased prestige and in- 
fluence to a regime that actively attacks.our vital 
interests?” I can find only the answer: “No.” 

Let us turn now to the matter of seating Red 
China in the United Nations. By the charter, 
membership is supposed to be limited to “peace- 
loving” states. Therefore, it is relevant to recall 
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that the Chinese Communist regime became an 
aggressor in the latter part of 1950. Its armies 
invaded Korea and waged war against the United 
Nations Command. ey contributed largely to 
the killing, wounding, or losing in action of about 
500,000 soldiers of the United Nations Command, 
including over 100,000 Americans. 

The United Nations General Assembly on 
February 1, 1951, voted, 44 to 7, that the Chinese 
People’s Republic was guilty of aggression in 
Korea. It called upon it to withdraw its forces 
from Korea. But ker still remain. 

It is true that the Chinese Communist Command 
concluded a Korean Armistice. But that was not 
a Chinese Communist good will offering. It was 
something that the United Nations Command won. 
The Communists signed only after desperate and 
bloody final efforts had failed to break the Allied 
line, and only after the United Nations Command 
had made it apparent that the conflict, if con- 
tinued, would bring into jeopardy valuable Com- 
munist military and industrial assets in nearby 
Manchuria. 

The Chinese Communists’ continuing lack of 

nuine will for peace is being demonstrated in 

ndochina. 

As one of the United Nations members who must 
pass on representation, we must ask, “Will it serve 
the interests of world order to bring into the 
United Nations a regime which is a convicted ag- 
gressor, which has not purged itself from that 
aggression, and which continues to promote the 
use of force in violation of the principles of the 
ae Nations?” I can find only the answer 
“ 0.” 


Free China on Formosa 


There is still another aspect of this China mat- 
ter. We must not forget that the National Govern- 
ment of China continues to function in Formosa 
and millions of free Chinese are gathered there 
under its jurisdiction. It has the allegiance of 
many more. They have been our loyal friends 
and allies when, during World War II, we needed 
each other. 

Should the free nations facilitate and encourage 
the bloody liquidation by the Chinese Commu- 
nists of these free Chinese on Formosa? To me, 
again, the only answer is “No.” 


Experience With Communist Promises 


Some say that the United States should recog- 
nize the Chinese Communist regime and welcome 
it to the United Nations, in reliance of promises in 
relation to Korea and Indochina. 

The United States must judge that proposal on 
the basis of past experience. 

The United States agreed to recognize the Soviet 
regime in 1933 relying on its promise, in the so- 
called “Litvinov agreement,” to avoid and prevent 
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political action from Russia against our political 
or social order. We performed and granted 
recognition. But the premises we received were 
vain. 

At Yalta, in February 1945, Britain and the 
United States gave sanction to the fact of domi- 
nant Soviet influence in Central Europe. They 
did so on the basis of a Soviet agreement that the 
peoples of liberated Europe would have the right 
‘to choose the form of government under which 
they will live,” and that in Poland there would be 
“free and unfettered elections as soon as possible.” 
But those promises we received were vain. 

There was also a Yalta agreement with refer- 
ence to the Far East. The United States agreed 
to obtain for the Soviet Union control of Port 
Arthur, Dairen, and the Manchurian Railroad. 
In exchange, the Soviet Union promised to sup- 
port the National Government of China. This 
arrangement was consummated at Moscow in 
August 1945. Then the Soviet Government ac- 
quired from China the Manchurian assets that had 
been promised it. In return it gave a 30-year en- 
gagement “to render to China moral support and 
aid in military supplies and other material re- 
sources, such — and aid to be entirely given 
to the National Government as the central govern- 
ment of China.” 

Having gained what it wanted, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment then moved promptly to assist the Chinese 
Communist regime in its efforts to overthrow the 
National Government. It gave to the Chinese 
Communist forces vast stocks of military supplies 
and other material resources which it had 
promised to give entirely to the National 
Government. 

In this matter again we gave performance. But 
the corresponding Communist promises proved 
vain. 

Our experience with Chinese Communist 
promises is limited because we have with them only 
one agreement. That is the Korean Armistice. 
The United Nations Command has reported that 
the Communists have violated it 40 times. That 
only tells part of the story, for the basic violation 
is that the Swedish and Swiss members of the 
Supervisory Commission are denied an adequate 
opportunity to supervise the North and to detect 

ommunist violations. 

The United States recognizes that few nations 
have a record which is not marred by some viola- 
tions of agreements. Also, we recognize that 
nothing human is immutable. Surely, there is 
nothing vindictive or implacable about the Ameri- 
can people. Indeed, few people are as ready as 
we to forgive and forget. But it would be reckless 
for us to ignore the events of recent years which 
have filled our archives with vain promises. We 
are not in the market for more. 

It is now the policy of the United States not to 
exchange United States performance for Com- 
munist promises. 
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That United States position was made clear at 
the recent Berlin conference. There, by standing 
firm, I finally obtained the reluctant agreement 
by Mr. Molotov that the Geneva conference would 
not be a “Big Five Conference” and that the invi- 
tation to Geneva would itself specify that neither 
the invitation to, nor the holding of, that confer- 
ence should be deemed to imp] desbeadia recog- 
nition where it had not aeay been accorded. 

The Chinese Communist regime has been invited 
only to discuss Korea and Indochina, where it is in 
fact a force of aggression which we cannot ignore. 
It gets no diplomatic recognition from us by the 
fact of its presence at Geneva. I said at Berlin: 
“It is... one thing to recognize evil as a fact. 
It is another thing to take evil to one’s breast and 
call it good.” That we shall not do. 


The Dangers Ahead 


The United States delegation will go to Geneva 
in an effort to bring about a united and independ- 
ent Korea, from which Communist China will 
have withdrawn its army of invasion. Also, we 
hope that any Indochina discussion will serve to 
bring the Chinese Communists to see the danger 
of their apparent design for the conquest of South- 
east Asia, so that they will cease and desist. We 
shall not, however, be disposed to give Communist 
China what it wants from us, merely to buy its 
promises of future good behavior. 

Some, perhaps, would have it otherwise. But 
we dare not forget that during the period when 
we accepted Communist promises at their face 
value, and took for granted their peaceful inten- 
tions, the danger steadily grew. 

We can, I think, take a lesson from Dien-Bien- 
Phu. For some days there has seemed to be a 
lull. Dut in fact the danger has steadily mounted. 
The enemy sappers have never ceased their work. 
They have burrowed and tunneled to gain forward 
positions so that the inner citadels can be sub- 
jected to mass assault from close positions. 

Today the free world also feels a sense of lull. 
The danger of general war seems to have receded. 
I hope that that is so. If it is so, it is because the 
free nations saw the danger and moved unitedly, 
with courage and decision, to meet it. 
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There is, however, no reason for assuming that 
the danger has permanently passed. There jg 
nothing to prove that the Soviet Communist rulers 
accept peace as permanent, if permanent peag 
en block their ambitions. ey continue un. 
ceasingly to burrow and tunnel to advance their 
positions against the citadels of freedom. 

In Europe, Soviet Russia holds its grip o 
Eastern Germany and Austria and maneuvers 
recklessly to prevent reconciliation between 
France and Germany. In Asia, the whole are 
from Japan and i to Southeast Asia jg 
troubled by Communist efforts at penetration. 

As against such efforts, there is only one de 
fense—eternal vigilance, sound policies, and high 
courage. 

The United States is a member of a goodly con- 
any who in the an have stood together in the 
ace of great peril and have overcome it. If we 

are true to that past, we can face the future with 
hope and confidence. 


Tribute to Commander and Men 
of Dien-Bien-Phu Garrison 


President Eisenhower on March 28 sent the fol- 
lowing message to René Coty, President of France: 


My pear Mr. Present: In common with mil- 
lions of my countrymen, I salute the gallantry and 
stamina of the commander? and soldiers who are 
defending Dien-Bien-Phu. We have the most 
profound admiration for the brave and resource 
ful fight being waged there by troops from Franee, 
Vietnam, and other parts of the French Union 
Those soldiers, true to their own great traditio 
are defending the cause of human freedom at 
are demonstrating in the truest fashion qualities 
on which the survival of the free world depends. 
I would be grateful if you would convey to the 
commander of the gallant garrison of Dien-Bien- 
Phu this expression of my admiration and best 
wishes. 

Dwicut D, E1seENHOWER. 





* Col. Christian de Castries. 
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Considerations Underlying U.S.-China Policy 


by Edwin W. Martin 
Deputy Director, Office of Chinese Affairs * 


It is a real privilege for me to be able to meet 
with you of the China Committee today and to 
take a small part in your annual meeting. It has 
been a pleasure to renew acquaintances with many 
of you and to meet others for the first time. This 
association is particularly stimulating to me, for 
it is seldom that those of us in the Department of 
State who are primarily concerned with Chinese 
affairs have an opportunity to foregather with such 
a large group of people who also have a major 
interest in China. I can assure you I have learned 
much here today. 

I hope that I also have something to contribute, 
although I must confess that I face you with some 
trepidation, knowing that many, if not most of 
you, have lived in China several times as long as 

and have been closely following events in China 
for many more years. On the other hand, be- 
cause you are a specialized audience, I do not have 
to explain how complex and difficult a subject 
China is, nor apologize because I cannot present 
to you a simple formula for solving what is some- 
times called “the China problem.” 

The only distinction which I might perhaps 
claim in this gathering of older and wiser China 
hands is the Sabious one of having had the most 
recent direct contact with officials of the present 
mainland regime. As a member of Ambassador 
Dean’s Mission, I sat across a narrow table from 
Chinese and North Korean Communist officials 
day after day for a period of 7 weeks and, later 
on, after Mr. Dean returned to this country, dur- 
ing another series of lower-level meetings. 

I would not recommend such an experience for 
pleasure, and I am not sure how much insight 
into what makes the Communists tick we gained 
from these formal, cold, and often acrimonious, 
discussions. However, I did come away with a 
ey impression that the men who run Commu- 
nist China dwell in another world from us, live 
by an entirely different set of standards, and ap- 
pear to have no genuine interest in working out 


* Address made before the China Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
New York, N. Y., on Mar. 24. 
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mutually acceptable solutions to the ene prob- 
lems, such as those of a divided Korea, which 
are causing the current tensions in the Far East. 


The Geneva Conference 


The forthcoming conference at Geneva, how- 
ever, will give us an opportunity once again to test 
Chinese Communist intentions. Our agreement to 
this conference has led to considerable discussion 
in the press and in other public forums as to its 
significance in terms of our China policy. The 
question is asked : Does our a ent to sit down 
at Geneva with representatives of the Peipin 
regime mean that our policy on China has change 
or is about to change 

The answer is definitely no. The Soviet 
attempt at Berlin to bring about a so-called five- 
power conference was categorically rejected by the 
three Western Foreign Ministers. Instead, an 
agreement was finally accepted by the Soviets to 
hold a conference on Korea along the lines pro- 
posed in the U.N. General Assembly resolution of 
August 28, 1953,? which was based on the Armi- 
stice Agreement and supported by the United 
States. The Peiping regime will participate in 
this conference solely as one of the belligerents 
in Korea. Its status will be no different from that 
of its fellow aggressor, the North Korean regime. 
It must be dealt with because of its involvement 
in Korean affairs. 

The same situation applies to that pe of the 
conference dealing with Indochina. In addition 
to the four nations represented at Berlin, other 
interested parties will participate, including Com- 
munist China, whose interest stems from its moral 
and material support of Ho Chi Minh’s rebel 
forces. The basis of the conference will be the 
same as that in the Korean phase. We will be 
dealing with it on a strictly limited subject where 
the Peiping regime is necessarily a party at in- 
terest through its aggressive intervention. 

In order to make it — that in participat- 
ing in the conference at Geneva with representa- 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 14, 1953, p. 366. 
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tives of Peiping the United States will not be 
deviating in any respect from its policy of non- 
recognition of Red China, the following statement 
was incorporated in the Berlin resolution at our 
insistence : 

It is understood that neither the invitation to, nor the 
holding of, the above-mentioned conference shall be 
deemed to imply diplomatic recognition in any case where 
it has not already been accorded. 

What could be clearer than this? 

I have digressed briefly on the subject of the 
forthcoming conference at Geneva in order to 
point out that our agreement to participate in this 
conference does not represent a departure from 
our policy with respect to China. ‘This policy is 
based upon our appraisal of the situation which 
confronts us in China. Nothing happened at 
Berlin to alter this appraisal. 

On the other hand, the conference will be a test 
of Communist professions and intentions, and it 
is the more important, therefore, that we have a 
thorough understanding of what the United States 
and its free-world partners stand for and the prob- 
lems and issues the Communists pose. We must 
have such an understanding if we are to deal 
realistically with these issues with the Chinese 
Communists at Geneva, and to determine how, if 
at all, the high goals we seek to achieve with re- 
spect to Korea and Indochina can be reached there 
through negotiation. 


The Chinese Communist Regime 


What is the situation that confronts us today 
on the China mainland? I will describe it briefly 
only in terms of power. 

In the 41% years since the establishment of their 
regime, the Chinese Communists have with ruth- 
less efficiency set out not only to liquidate all overt 
political opposition but also to eliminate sources 
of potential opposition. On the basis of available 
evidence, the Peiping regime has largely succeeded 
in accomplishing the first objective throughout 
most of China. Landlords, so-called “counter- 
revolutionaries,” and farmers-turned-guerrillas 
have been slain by the millions in the process. 

The regime will never succeed in the second of 
these objectives, of course, for virtually the whole 
population of the mainland will remain a source of 
potential opposition. Nevertheless, by such de- 
vices as the so-called “5-anti campaign,” the Com- 
munists have struck heavily at social-economic 
groups—such as the urban middle class, for ex- 
ample—which they distrust and which are logical 
sources of potential opposition leadership. The 
result of these and other policies has been to con- 
solidate the hold of the Communist regime over 
the mainland to a point where, for the predictable 
future at least, there is no prospect of its being 
seriously shaken by domestic opposition, however 
much the people may cry out in their hearts against 
the evil which has befallen them. 
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For purposes of policy determination, therefoy 
it must be estimated that, short of large-scale inte. 
vention, the Communist regime at Peiping wij 
continue to exercise effective control over the mai 
land and to utilize the human and material p 
sources of that vast area to increase its own power 

If this assumption is correct, it then becomes; 
matter of urgent concern to us to estimate hoy 
Peiping may be expected to use this power deriva 
from its control of the Chinese mainland. Th 
record shows that it will be used to serve the inter. 
ests of the Soviet bloc, which the regime identi. 
fies with its own. 

At the very outset, the Mao regime declared that 
it was by choice in the Soviet camp, announci 
that it would pursue a “lean to one side” policy ip 
foreign affairs—one of the greatest understate 
ments of the ages. The alacrity with which the 
Soviet Union and its satellites recognized the ney 
regime indicated that this policy came as no sur. 
prise to them and attested to their conviction that 
the new regime was genuinely Communist. Thus 
the Peiping regime, which was established o 
October 1, 1949, was notified on October 2 by the 
U.S.S.R. of its decision to establish diplomatic 
relations. 

This was accomplished the very next day, and 
the Soviet’s Eastern European satellites, Bul 

aria, Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 

oland, dutifully followed suit on October 4, 6, 
6, and 7, respectively. The North Korean regi 
the East German Communist satellite, and the 
so-called “Peoples Republic of Mongolia,” which 
is legitimately Chinese territory, also established 
diplomatic relations with the Peiping regime 
during the first month of its existence. 

Since then, the Chinese Communist regime has 
progressively strengthened its ties with the So 
viet Union and other Communist states thro 
various treaties and agreements. For example, 
on February 16, 1950, it concluded with Moscow 
a so-called “Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance, and Mutual Assistance”; an agreement 
on the Chang Chun Railroad, Port Arthur, and 
Dairen; and an agreement on the grant of credit. 
This event was followed by conclusion of a barter 
agreement with Poland on March 1, a barter 
agreement with the Soviet Union on April 19, 
trade agreement with East Germany on October 
10. In subsequent years it has concluded agree- 
ments with the other satellite states. 



















Spread of Soviet Influence 


But Peiping has not been content simply with 
strengthening its external ties with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. It has actively intro 
duced Soviet influence into China itself. Thus 
thousands of Soviet advisers in diverse fields have 
been brought, in by the Mao regime following its 
conclusion with Moscow, on March 27, 1950, of 
“an agreement for the enlistment of the services 
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of Soviet experts by China.” These Soviet ad- 
yisers play an important role in shaping Red 
China’s economic life and building its military 
establishment along Soviet lines. 

In order to facilitate the spread of Soviet in- 
fluence, the teaching of the Russian language has 
been vigorously “tae and will become compul- 
sory in all middle schools as soon as the supply 
of teachers permits. Soviet political and cul- 
tural writings have also been translated in large 
numbers and distributed widely. According to 
the Chinese Communist publication A Guide to 
New China (1953 edition), the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Association, which was established 
less than a week after the Peiping regime itself 
and now claims a membership of over 68 million, 
had by the end of September 1952 published 91 
periodicals and 1,990 booklets, with a total cir- 
culation of over 14,600,Q00 copies, had given 
35,518 moving picture shows to a total audience 
of 37,700,000, and had arranged 29,769 photo- 
graphic exhibitions visited by 81,400,000 people. 

e Guide describes the Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Association as “a vast organization whose aim is 
to further and to consolidate a fraternal friend- 
ship and cooperation between the Chinese and 
Soviet peoples and to develop interflow of know]l- 
edge and experience of the two great nations.” 
From all appearances, however, the alleged inter- 
flow of knowledge and experience is principally 
a one-way thoroughfare for the spread of Soviet 
influence in every walk of life on the mainland 
of China. 

In effect, China is being deliberately and sys- 
tematically swamped by alien Soviet ideas, values, 
institutions, and practices. While the Peiping 
regime has thus integrated itself more and more 
closely with the Soviet bloc externally and de- 
liberately intensified Soviet influence within 
China, it has at the same time assumed a posture 
of open hostility toward the West, especially the 
United States, and energetically sought to root 
out every vestige of Western cultural, economic, 
and political influence from the mainland. I do 
not have to elaborate this point before this audi- 
ence, or remind you that in the process many of 
your colleagues, both Chinese and foreign, have 
suffered serious personal injury and abuse. There 
are still 82 Americans incarcerated in Chinese 
Communist prisons. 

The motivation of the Chinese Communist lead- 
ers in closing down American missions, colleges, 
schools, and cultural institutes is not difficult to 
understand, of course. The message which these 
institutions brought, the teachings which they 
spread, were incompatible with the materialistic, 
State-supremacy ideology of the new masters at 
Peiping. Nor can one be surprised that the busi- 
ness enterprises of the Western democracies 
should be so heavily taxed and so circumscribed 
by restrictions as to make them inoperable, for 
the economic theories of the Peiping regime en- 
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visage the total control of the economic life of the 
country by the state. 


Aggression in Korea 


The full significance in terms of balance-of- 
power relationships in the Far East of Mao Tse- 
tung’s transformation of the Chinese mainland 
into a gigantic Communist base was painfully 
brought home to the world in November 1950, 
when Chinese Communist troops by the hundreds 
of thousands poured into Korea and engaged 
United Nations and Republic of Korea forces in 
combat. Like their North Korean allies, the 
Chinese Communist armies were continuously 
supplied with Soviet equipment. This event 
demonstrated beyond question not only the 
solidity of the Peiping regime’s alinement with 
the Communist bloc but also its willingness and 
ability to resort to open aggression in pursuit of 
bloc objectives. If there had been any doubt 
previously about the nature of the Mao regime, it 
was eliminated by Communist China’s interven- 
tion in Korea. 

For this act it was justly condemned as an ag- 
gressor by the United Nations General Assembly. 

But is there reason to believe that the cessation 
of hostilities in Korea has changed this picture? 

Thus far, unfortunately, there has been no indi- 
cation that the Peiping regime, since the conclu- 
sion of the Korean Armistice Agreement on July 
27, 1953, has changed its international outlook in 
any significant respect. The regime has continued 
its violent hate campaign against the United States 
and various Asian and Western Governments as- 
sociated with it; it has continued to support the 
Communist-led Viet Minh rebels against the le- 
gitimate Governments of Viet-Nam, Cambodia, 
and Laos; it has continued to give covert encour- 
agement and support to Communist guerrillas and 
other subversive groups in Southeast Asian coun- 
tries; and it has persisted in its gross mistreat- 
ment of foreign nationals whom it has detained. 

In short, the Peiping regime has failed to make 
a single move since the Armistice Agreement was 
signed in Korea to indicate that the policies which 
led to its aggression in Korea have been aban- 
doned. Signature of the Armistice Agreement by 
the Chinese Communists did not in itself repre- 
sent a shift in policy but only in tactics, a shift 
caused by the failure of previous tactics in the 
face of the heroic defense of its homeland by the 
Republic of Korea’s army with the decisive as- 
sistance of United Nations forces. Thus the Com- 
munists ceased hostilities in Korea for practical 
not for moral reasons or because their objectives 
had changed. 

The behavior of the Chinese Communists with 
respect to the Armistice Agreement itself, in fact, 
affords another insight into the nature of their 
policies. I will cite three examples briefly : 
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First, the Armistice Agreement provisions which 
enable the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion to supervise the implementation of the 
armistice behind the lines have been effectively 
bypassed by the Communists, so that the Neutral 

ations Supervisory Commission has been unable 
to fulfill its proper function in North Korea. 

Secondly, at Panmunjom, during the negotia- 
tions in which I took part, the Communists made 
proposals which blandly ignored the clear intent 
of paragraph 60 regarding the holding of the po- 
litical conference, both with respect to the 
composition of the conference and to its agenda. 
They had either changed their minds since sign- 
ing the agreement or had no intention of adhering 
to the terms of paragraph 60 when they signed it. 

A third and even more flagrant case of iivess 
of the Armistice Agreement was their action re- 
lated to the nonrepatriate prisoners of war. 
When, in the first few days of explanations to the 
prisoners of war, it became apparent that only a 
small fraction would agree to return to the Com- 
munist side, the Communists preferred to block 
the whole procedure of explanations and distort 
the terms of reference rather than be faced with 
daily humiliation. 

In all three cases, Peiping’s written word 
meant nothing as soon as it became advantageous 
to violate it. Peiping could hardly have chosen 
a better way to demonstrate that it has not 
changed its policies since the armistice. 

To sum up the mainland situation, we must 
estimate that not only will the Peiping regime 
maintain effective control of the mainland but it 
will remain firmly alined with Moscow and will 
continue to pursue objectives inimical to the 
United States and all free nations by any means 
at its disposal, including armed aggression when 
feasible. 


importance of Formosa 


Turning now to Formosa, we find that it oc- 
cupies an importance in our appraisal of the China 
scene greatly out of proportion to its size and re- 
sources, because it is the seat of the legitimate 
Government of China. Since it was driven from 
the mainland by Communist power, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China has not only suc- 
ceeded in surviving but has grown in strength and 
stability. 

Strategically, the Island of Formosa, defended 
by a steadily improving military establishment 
some 14 million strong, is a major obstacle to fur- 
ther Communist military expansion in the Pacific. 
Because the military forces on Formosa are com- 
posed of Chinese imbued with a desire to liberate 
their fellow countrymen on the mainland, they 
possess, in addition to their intrinsic military 
value, a psychological importance for China 
greater than a comparable force of another na- 
tionality. Thus, while it would be unwise to over- 


estimate the strength of the free Chinese force 
on Formosa in the face of the formidable military 

ower of the mainland, they are nevertheless an 
——— asset to free-world defenses in the 
Pacific. 

Perhaps of more importance, however, than the 
military capabilities of Free China are its politi- 
cal potentialities. The very existence of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China on Formosa 
symbolizes the significant fact that communism 
has not won a total victory in China. During the 
41% years that it has governed from Taipei, im- 
portant strides have been made in the economi¢ 
and governmental administration spheres, dem- 
onstrating that the Chinese Government has a ¢a- 
pacity for growth and improvement, and provid- 
ing confidence that it will continue to develop on 
Formosa a free Chinese society which will stand 
in increasingly favorable contrast to the regi- 
mented and oppressed society of the mainland, 
By fulfilling this role, it will attract growing sup- 
port and allegiance from the Chinese people every- 
where. 

The Chinese Government on Formosa also pro- 
vides the Chinese people with a representative 
voice in the United Nations and in other inter- 
national forums, and with a channel of continuing 
contact with the peoples of the free world. It has 
consistently supported the objectives of the United 
Nations and a international bodies to which it 
belongs, and thereby has assumed a posture in 
world affairs more truly representative of the 
desires of the Chinese people than the defiant and 
aggressive regime in Peiping. In sum, we must 
estimate that for the sake of the Chinese people, 
as well as in our own interest, we must continue 
to recognize the Government of the Republic of 
China as the rightful Government of China and to 
give it our financial, diplomatic, and military 


—— 

e 13 million overseas Chinese are an impor- 
tant element of the China picture in their own 
right. It should not be forgotten that overseas 
Chinese support of Sun Yat-sen contributed sig- 
nificantly to the ultimate overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty. Once again the overseas Chinese com- 
munities may make an important contribution to 
the cause of freedom. 

The role of the overseas Chinese is given added 
significance by the active, and sometimes effectiv 
efforts (particularly in the case of the youth) 0 
the Chinese Communists to penetrate their com- 
munities and to make tools of them. In countries 
which have recognized the Peiping regime thi 
effort is facilitated by the inducements and pres- 
sures which Peiping can exert on the overseas 
Chinese through its diplomatic and consular 
officials. 

On balance, however, Peiping has lost ground in 
the overseas Chinese communities, at least in terms 
of the numbers of its supporters. This may be 
attributed in part to the excesses of the regime 
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during the past 2 or 3 years, particularly in its 
attacks against the merchant class. It may also 
be due to the fact that several of the Southeast 
Asian states, where most of the overseas Chinese 
are concentrated and form potent minorities, have 
taken measures to discourage local Chinese politi- 
cal activity and have increased their efforts to 
integrate these alien communities with the in- 
digenous population. To the extent that such 
measures are successful they will also tend to 
diminish the support which the Republic of China 
can expect to receive from the overseas Chinese. 
Nevertheless, these communities remain an im- 

rtant potential source of moral and financial aid 
to the cause of Chinese freedom, and of strength 
in the countries in which they reside. 


Our Use of Freedom 


In these few minutes I have tried to describe 
for you the main elements in the China scene as 
we face it today. It is in the light of these ele- 
ments that our policy toward China is formulated. 
On the wisdom, firmness, and consistency of 
this policy will depend in large measure the ability 
of the free nations in Asia to maintain their free- 
dom, and the ultimate hope of the Chinese people 
to regain theirs. 

In view of the situation on the Chinese main- 
land today, we have no choice but to maintain 
strong military forces at home and in the Pacific, 
and to assist other nations in the Far East, in- 
cluding Free China, to build up their defenses, 
if freedom is to be preserved. 

The ultimate success of our policy toward 
China, or toward any area of the world for that 
matter, does not rest merely onthe preservation 
of freedom, however, but also on our constructive 
utilization of freedom. Secretary Dulles has said : 


The fundamental, on our side, is the richness—spiritual, 
intellectual and material—that freedom can produce and 
the irresistible attraction it then sets up. 


I think it is significant that Mr. Dulles put 

spiritual richness first. The most constructive 
use to which we can put our freedom is the de- 
velopment of spiritual richness. Freedom thus 
used will exert its irresistible attraction in the 
great struggle for the hearts and minds of men 
in which we are engaged. 
But if this is true, it behooves us Americans to 
ve profound attention to our own spiritual 
oundations. As a Nation we must follow the 
example of the man described in the eighth chapter 
of Matthew, who built his house upon a rock. We 
know that the Communists are building their 
house on the sands of atheism, materialism, and 
the degradation of the human spirit, and great 
will be the fall thereof. But we must beware 
lest our house fall too. We must build it upon 
rock—the rock of faith. This is the consideration 
which transcends in importance all other elements 
in the formulation of our China policy. 
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U.S.-Japanese Friendship 


by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs’ 


The friendship between Japan and the United 
States is 100 years old today. The magnificent 
stone lantern—itself three times that age—which 
stands here beside us was given to our capital city 
by the people of the capital city of Japan to com- 
memorate the event with which that friendshir 
began. That event was the conclusion of the treaty 
of Kanagawa, which was signed for the United 
States by Commodore Matthew C. Perry. 

It is conventional to point out that the visit of 
Commodore Perry’s squadron to the harbor of 
Uraga brought to an end the long period of 
Japan’s seclusion. 

erhaps it may also, however, be said to have 
foreshadowed the end of our own detachment 
from world affairs. From the event of precisely 
100 years ago that we are celebrating today may 
well be dated the synchronous rise of Japan and 
the United States to the condition of world pow- 
ers. This is a condition our two peoples have by 
no means entirely desired or alwaysenjoyed. The 
isolation to which we both clung in the past out of 
suspicion and fear of more powerful nations across 
the seas has never entirely lost its attractions for 
us. When the trials and difficulties of decision 
that go with great nationhood have sorely beset us, 
we haye looked back with nostalgia upon the 
happy days when it seemed possible to exclude 
the world from our shores. 

For both countries, however, isolation has 
always been a vain dream. The character of the 
Japanese and American peoples—their capacity 
for hard work, their vigor, their ingenuity and 
scientific aptitudes—and the stimulus given to the 
exercise of these qualities by the character of the 
lands the two peoples inhabit made certain that 
the two countries would win places of influence 
in the world and would bear great responsibility 
for the future of 20th century civilization. 

Since the bearing of such responsibility is so 
notably the common destiny of our two nations 
today, each people can be grateful that it has 
the other for its friend. 

The long association of Japan and the United 
States has been marked . acts of 
generosity on both sides. ch people has helped 
the other when natural disaster has struck. It 
has been marked also by one tragic and terrible 
conflict. But all our shared experiences, happy 
and unhappy together, have, in their ultimate 
effect, tended to draw us together. I believe it can 
fairly be said that our two peoples have come 
to understand each other. This understanding 
bridges the vast waters of the Pacific and a great 


1 Address made at Washington, D. C., on Mar. 30 (press 
release 167). 
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dissimilarity of national origins. I am convinced 
that for that reason—because it has overcome dis- 
tance and difference of background—it is all the 
stronger. Actually, Japanese and American civ- 
ilization have much in common. The things to 
which the Japanese devote themselves are those 
that we ourselves take very seriously—whether 
it is designing steel mills or cultivating flower 
ss. We conceived an admiration for the 
apanese long ago, when, starting with few as- 
sets but their own character and intelligence, they 
transformed their island home into one of the 
most productive parts of the world. This kind 
of success story, in which diligence and applica- 
tion prevail over adversity an all obstacles, has 
always had an irresistible appeal to the American 
people—perhaps because it 1s their story too. 
is great lantern which comes to us as a sym- 
bol of the traditions of Japan is as nearly im- 
perishable in its construction as a product of 
human hands can be. It was given to us by the 
peoples of Tokyo, like the cherry trees around us 
which have become to all our country symbolic 
of the physical beauties of our National Capital. 
It will always mean to us that the people of Tokyo 
reciprocate the friendship we feel for them and 
have chosen this poetic and enduring means of 
assuring that they stand beside us, no less than we 
beside them, in our common efforts to realize the 
promise of our century, which contains so much 
of darkness, so much of hope. 


Hydrogen Bomb Tests 
in the Pacific 


by Lewis L. Strauss 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission 


The President has authorized me to make avail- 
able those portions of my report of yesterday to 
him, the publication of which would not compro- 
mise information vital to our national security. 

I have just returned from the Pacific proving 
grounds of the Atomic Energy Commission, where 
I witnessed the second part of a test series of ther- 
monuclear weapons. I will describe it as well as 
I am able, but perhaps before doing so it would be 
appropriate to begin with a short summary of the 
historical background. 

We detected the test of an atomic weapon, or 
device, by the Russians in August of 1949.? 
Realizing that our leadership was therefore chal- 
lenged and that our sole possession of the weapon 
which had been a major deterrent to aggression 
had been canceled, it became clear that our superi- 
ority would thereafter be only relative and de- 
pendent upon a quantitative lead—that is to say, 


* Excerpts from a statement made to White House cor- 
respondents on Mar. 31. 

* For statements by the President and the Secretary of 
State regarding evidence of an atomic explosion in the 
Soviet Union, see BuLLETIN of Oct. 3, 1949, p. 487. 
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mistaken characterizations. 


upon our possession of greater numbers of atomic 
weapons so long as that could be maintained, 
There was, however, the alternative of a qualita. 
tive lead if we could make a weapon of greater 
force—greater than the fission weapons by a de. 
gree of magnitude comparable to the difference be- 
tween fission bombs and conventional bombs. A 
theoretical method of accomplishing this wag 
known to our scientists. 

In January 1950 the President directed the 
Atomic Energy Commission to undertake the 
necessary steps to see if this weapon, variously 
called the hydrogen bomb, the fusion bomb, and 
the thermonuclear bomb, could in fact be made, 
As you know, thanks to the ingenuity of thoge 
scientists and engineers who devoted themselves 
to the project, the feasibility of the fusion reaction 
was demonstrated and a prototype was tested at 
Eniwetok in November 1952. 

This test produced the largest manmade explo 
sion ever witnessed to that date, and from t 
point we moved into refinement of design and 
other development. In August of last year the 
Russians also tested a weapon or device of a yield 
well beyond the range of regular fission weapons 
and which derived a part of its force from the 
fusion of light elements. There is good reason to 
believe that they had begun work on this weapon 
substantially before we did. 

The present series of tests has been long in the 
lanning. It is conducted jointly by the Atomic 
nergy Commission and the Department of De 

fense. A Task Force composed of the three armed 
services and a scientific staff representing the Com- 
mission was established last year in accordance 
with the procedure successfully followed in pre- 
ceding tests outside our continental limits. 
Navy, Air Force, and Army have successively sup- 
plied the command for the Task Forces. 

Early this January, men and supplies began to 
move out to the proving grounds for this series. 
The first shot took place on its scheduled date of 
March 1, and the second on March 26. Both were 
successful. No test is made without a definite 
purpose and a careful determination that it is 
directed toward an end result of major importance 
to our military strength and readiness. The re 
sults which the scientists at Los Alamos and Liver- 
more had hoped to obtain from these two tests 
were fully realized, and enormous potential has 
been added to our military posture by what we 
have learned. 

It should also be noted that the testing of weap- 
ons is important likewise in order to be fully aware 
of the possible future, aggressive ability of an 
enemy, for we now fully know that we possess no 
monopoly of capability in this awesome field. 

Now as to this specific test series. The first shot 
has been variously described as “devastating,” 
“out of control,” and with other exaggerated and 
I would not wish to 


* Ibid., Aug. 24, 1953, p. 237, and Oct. 19, 1953, p. 508. 
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minimize it. It was a very large blast, but at no 
time was the —" of control. The misappre- 
hension seems to have arisen due to two facts. 
First, that the yield was about double that of the 
calculated estimate—a margin of error not incom- 
atible with a totally new weapon. (The range of 
esses on the first A bomb covered a relatively 
[ wider spectrum.) Second, because of the re- 
sults of the “fall-out.” 

When a large explosion occurs on or within a 
certain distance of the ground, an amount of earth 
or water or whatever is beneath the center of the 
explosion is sucked up into the air. The heavy 

articles fall out quickly. ‘The lighter ones are 

re away in the Sosution of the wind until they 
too settle out. If the explosion is a nuclear one, 
many of these particles are radioactive, as are the 
vaporized parts of the weapon itself. 

‘or this reason the Atomic Energy Commission 
has conducted the tests of its larger weapons away 
from the mainland so that the fall-out would occur 
inthe ocean, where it would be quickly dissipated 
both by dilution and by the rapid decay of most 
of the radioactivity which is of short duration. 
The Marshall Islands were selected for the site 
of the first large-scale tests—Operation Cross- 
roads—for reasons which will be apparent from 
the maps which I shall show you. The late Adm. 
W. H. P. Blandy, under whom I had the privilege 
of serving, selected the Bikini site. 

The Marshall Islands during the months of 
February, March, and April are usually favored 
by winds which would blow away from any in- 
habited atolls. The two atolls of Bikini and 
Eniwetok were chosen as the base for these opera- 
tions. Each of these atolls is a large necklace of 
coral reef surrounding a lagoon two to three hun- 
dreds of square miles in area, and at various points 
on the he like beads on a string, appear a multi- 
tude of little islands, some a few score acres in 
extent—others no more than sandspits. It is these 
small, uninhabited, treeless sand bars which are 
used for the experiments. Asa matter of fact, the 
Task Force dredged up enough sand and coral to 
build one of these so-called islands to have it where 
It was wanted most advantageously for shot num- 
ber one. The impression that an entire atoll or 
even large islands have been destroyed in these 
tests is erroneous. It would be more accurate to 
say a large sandspit or reef. 

Before the shot takes place, there is a careful 
survey of the winds at all elevations up to many 
thousands of feet. This survey is conducted by 
weather stations on islands and on fleet units at 
widely separated points. Contrary to general be- 
lief, winds do not blow in only one direction at a 
given time and place. At various heights above 
the earth, winds are found to be blowing fre- 
quently in opposite directions and at greatly vary- 
Ing speeds. An atomic cloud is therefore sheared 
by these winds as it rises through them. The 
meteorologists attempt to forecast the wind direc- 
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tion for the optimum condition, and the Task 
Force Commander thereupon decides, on the basis 
of the weather reports, when the test shall be made. 
The weather forecast is necessarily long-range be- 
cause a warning area must be searched for ship- 
ping and the search which is carried out both 
visually and by radar in P2V Navy planes requires 
a day or more to complete. 

The “warning area” is an area surrounding the 
one grounds within which it is determined 
that a hazard to shipping or aviation exists. We 
have established many such areas, as have other 
governments. This map shows such areas off the 
Pacific Coast at Point Magu, and off the Hawaiian 
Islands. Here is a large guided-missile warning 
area from Florida across the Bahamas. Here is 
one maintained by Great Britain off Australia. 
Including our continental warning areas, we have 
established a total of 447 such warning and/or 
danger areas. This particular warning area was 
first established in 1947. The United Nations were 
advised, and appropriate notices were carried then 
and subsequently in marine and aircraft naviga- 
tional manuals. 


With respect to the apprehension that fall-out 
radioactivity would move toward Japan on the 
Japanese Current, I can state that any rodioactiv- 
ity falling into the test area would become harm- 
less within a few miles after being picked up by 
these currents, which move slowly (less than one 
mile per hour), and would be completely unde- 
tectible within 500 miles or less. 

With respect to a story which received some 
currency last week to the effect that there is dan- 
ger of a fall-out of radioactive material in the 
United States, it should be noted that after every 
test we have had and the Russian tests as well 
there is a small increase in natural “background” 
radiation in some localities within the continental 
United States, but, currently, it is less than that 
observed after some of the previous continental 
and overseas tests, and far below the levels which 
could be harmful in any way to human beings, 
animals, or crops. It will decrease rapidly after 
the tests until the radiation level has returned 
approximately to the normal background. 

A recent comment which I have been shown has 
suggested that the incident involving the fall-out 
on inhabited areas was actually a planned part of 
the operation. I do not wish to comment on this 
other than to characterize it as utterly false, irre- 
sponsible, and gravely unjust to the men engaged 
in this patriotic service. 

Finally, I would say that one important result 
of these hydrogen bomb developments has been 
the enhancement of our military capability to the 
point where we should soon be more free to in- 
crease our emphasis on the peaceful uses of atomic 
power—at home and abroad. It will be a tremen- 
dous satisfaction to those who have participated in 
this program that it has hastened that day. 
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Economic Cooperation Between the U.S. Government 


and the Countries of the Near East 


by Stephen P. Dorsey 


There is a long history of economic cooperation 
with the Near East on the part of American pri- 
vate enterprise. Yankee traders went to the 
Levant in the early days of the new republic. The 
first American technical expert might be said to 
be Eli Smith, a missionary from Northford, 
Conn., who took the printing press to Syria in 
1834. Ex-Confederate technicians contributed 
their skills to the development of the area after 
the end of the Civil War. These were all private 
ventures—forerunners of the business firms and 
the philanthropic, religious, welfare, educational, 
and cultural organizations whose interests today 
figure prominently in Middle East affairs. 

The TS. Government, on the other hand, al- 
though it has lent diplomatic support to such 
ventures since before the signing of the U.S. 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce with Muscat in 
1833, did not become directly involved from a 
financial point of view in economic or technical 

rojects in the area until the Second World War. 

t was then that limited lend-lease aid was ex- 
tended to several Near Eastern countries on a 
cash-reimbursable basis and it was just after the 
war that Export-Import Bank loans and surplus 
war property credits were extended to certain 
others. In 1947 the Greek-Turkish aid policy 
was announced; in the case of Turkey the aid 
was largely military at first, but later it became 
part of the Marshall plan with greater emphasis 
on economic development. In January 1949 tech- 
nical assistance, under Government as well as pri- 
vate auspices, was announced as the fourth point 
of the President’s inaugural address, although it 
was another year and a half before the first of 
the hundreds of technical experts financed by the 
U.S. Government reached the Near East. 

During this post-war period Congress also 
appropriated funds to various U.N. agencies 
which are active in the area today, the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees ($153 million to Tate) ; the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(which has made loans to two Near Eastern coun- 
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tries, Turkey and Iraq, and which will shortly 
send an advisory mission to Syria) ; and a number 
of other U.N. agencies—World Health Organiza. 
tion, Food and Agriculture Organization, UN, 
Children’s Fund, International Civil Aviation Or. 
ganization, U.N. Technical Assistance Adminis. 
tration, and International Labor Organization, 
Finally, last summer Congress amended the Mu- 
tual Security Act to provide for “special economic 
assistance” over and above technical assistance in 
the exact sense of the term. 

Thus in the space of 10 years the U.S. Govern 
ment has undertaken substantial, although not 
massive, economic cooperation in the Near East. 
As Secretary Dulles remarked when he returned 
from the area last June:? 


The peoples of the Near East and Asia demand better 
standards of living, and the day is past when their aspira- 
tions can be ignored. The task is one primarily for the 
governments and the peoples themselves. In some cases 
they can use their available resources, such as oil revenues, 
to better advantage. There are, however, ways in which 
the United States can usefully help, not with masses of 
money but by contributing advanced technical knowledge 
about transport, communication, fertilization, and use 
of water for irrigation. Mr. Stassen and I feel that 
money wisely spent for this area under the mutual se 
curity program will give the American people a good re 
turn in terms of better understanding and cooperation. 


Turkey 


Any discussion of American economic oe 
tion with the Near East might well be introduced 
by a summary of our relationship with Turke 
for here economic cooperation has embraced 
of the types to be discussed later, with the signifi- 
cant exception of refugee aid. And in Turkey we 
see an outstanding example of economic and 
progress in a troubled area—a stalwart member of 
the free world community. 
Originally limited to fields governed by the 

Turco-American Treaties of Commerce and Navi- 

ation tof and Establishment and Sojour 

1931), U.S:-Turkish economic cooperation grew 


* BuLLeTin of June 15, 1953, p. 831. 
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to cover Lend-Lease (now settled) stockpile and 
economic warfare purchases; credits from the 
Maritime Commission (payments completed) ; 
Surplus Property Administration (now settled), 
and Export-Import Bank (payments two-thir 
completed ) ; as well as both loans and grants under 
Foa (originally Msa, Eca, and Greek-Turkish 
Aid) for purposes of economic development, in- 
duding technical assistance. Meanwhile, the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (in which the U.S. holds a 32 percent 
interest) extended loans for complementary de- 
velopment poe completed an overall economic 
survey with emphasis on investment possibilities, 
and lent funds and advice toward the establish- 
ment of an industrial development bank which can 
be called the first private institution in the Middle 
East to have adopted the principles of investment 
looking to the needs of the area. The total U.S. 
Government investment in Turkey comes to 
roughly $300 million in the form of grants for 
defense support, including technical assistance, 
and $90 milton in loans. 

The Turkish Republic had launched a program 
of social and economic development some 20 years 
before the American Government assistance came 
on the scene, and this in many ways made the task 
of economic cooperation easier and more fruitful 
than it has been so far with most of the other 
countries in the area. No attempt will be made 
here to measure the results of this cooperation, but 
it is generally accepted that it has helped Turkey 
Sap a markedly stronger economic and social 
base with consequent advantages to the United 
States and the rest of the free world. The latest 
manifestation of Turkey’s new strength is her 
strikingly progressive new investment law, passed 
in January.’ This in itself, while basically an 
accomplishment of the Turks, is a product of 
U.S.-Turkish Government cooperation, since the 
law is based on recommendations by the group 
headed by Clarence Randall who went to Turkey 
under Foa auspices for the purpose, not long be- 
fore he undertook an assignment for the President 
to complete the more universal report which has 
recently been issued. 


Technical Assistance 


With respect to the other countries of the Mid- 
dle East, as are the types of direct government 
economic cooperation ¢ Probably the most widely 
known today is technical assistance. Bilateral 
technical assistance programs are under way in 
Iran, Israel, Ethiopia, Liberia, and all the inde- 
pendent Arab States except Syria and Yemen. 
Congressional appropriations for these programs 
were as follows: $5 million, fiscal year 1951; $45 


*For an announcement of the Isgp’s most recent loan to 
Turkey, made Feb. 26, see ibid., Mar. 15, 1954, p. 407. 
*Ibid., Feb. 22, 1954, p. 285, footnote 2. 
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million, fiscal year 1952; $51 million, fiscal year 
1953; and $34 million, fiscal year 1954; or a total 
of $135 million. 

The largest beneficiary of these technical assist- 
ance funds has been Iran, which was apportioned 
approximately $24 million of the $51 million for 
these countries in the fiscal year 1953 and received 
_— 175 technicians of the 600 then working 
in the area. 

The next largest beneficiary is Egypt, which 
was apportioned approximately $13 million in 
fiscal 1953. Ten million of this was the U.S. con- 
tribution to an Egyptian-American Rural Im- 
provement Fund to which the Egyptian Govern- 
ment contributed the equivalent id more than $16 
million. The work is centered in two provinces, 
Beheira and Fayoum, and involves reclamation 
work as well as agricultural, health, educational, 
and other associated projects. Other allotments 
in the area, including Israel, were small, none 
more than $3 million in 1953. Some of the funds 
were spent for regional purposes, notably locust 
control and the American University of Beirut. 

General agreements, long since negotiated with 
all the countries receiving technical assistance, set 
forth conditions laid down in the Mutual Security 
Act. They include provisions for the supplying 
and publication of essential information pertain- 
ing to the programs, though Moscow radio has 
at times represented them as secret agreements 
under which capitalist America seeks to starve 
the countries concerned into submission to impe- 
rialism. The agreements also include language 
from section 511 (6) of the law which requires 
aid recipients to agree in writing “to join in pro- 
moting international understanding and good will, 
and in maintaining world peace, and to take such 
action as may be mutually agreed upon to elimi- 
nate causes of international tension.” 

In addition to the broad general agreements, 
program and project agreements are necessary 
to establish U.S. and local government contribu- 
tions to, and the administration of, particular 
projects. There are close to one hundred such 
agreements in effect with Near Eastern countries, 
and, together with the general agreements, they 
provide the legal basis for our technical 
cooperation. 

ith respect to the projects themselves, it is 
difficult to single out typical ones since they vary 
widely in type and degree of success. However, 
Americans can take some pride in the favorable 
comments they hear on such grass-roots projects 
as water spreading in Jordan, the maternal and 
child health clinic in Samawe, Iraq, or the anti- 
malarial DDT-spraying in many sectors of Iran. 
There are many other significant projects of eco- 
nomic cooperation in the field of technical assist- 
ance—the Litani River Project, the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency, the Miri Sirf teams, etc. 

The addition of section 206 to the Mutual 
Security Act by Congress last summer marked 
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the first authorization of U.S. Government grant 
aid to the Arab States and Iran for somethi 
more than technical assistance, that is, for cata 
development and other purposes. Turkey had 
received such funds through participation in the 
Marshall plan, as had Israel for “relief and re- 
settlement projects” for “refugees coming into 
Israel” (more than half Israel’s population). 
There had been grants to Unrwa for Palestine ref- 
ugees (one-fiftieth the population of the Arab 
States), but there had been no grant aid as such to 
the Arab States, nor to Iran. 

Section 206 authorized the expenditure of $147 
million in special economic aid for the Near East 
and Africa. The discussion leading to its pas- 
sage emphasized the administration’s desire for a 
more regional approach to the economic and social 
problems of the area, greater flexibility with re- 
spect to the appropriation of funds in accord- 
ance with ee conditions at the time of com- 
mitment, and the need for accelerating the 
economic development of this strategic area, par- 
ticularly through river and transport develop- 
ment. Such acceleration could not be accom- 
plished under the long-range, low-cost technical 
assistance program alone. 

In authorizing the appropriation of these funds 
the Congress demonstrated its faith in the im- 

ortance of healthy cooperation in the economic 
Sesehenenant ofthe area. At the time of the hear- 
ings and voting, illustrative projects were pre- 
sented, but blueprinted projects were not at hand, 
and priority could not be assigned to situations 
which had not yet developed or to degrees of eco- 
nomic cooperation which could be expected. There 
were only tentative apportionments of the funds, 
but, for the first time, the U.S. Government was 
able to say to the Arab States, Iran and Israel 
(which was no longer to be granted money for the 
relief of refugees but rather from the new regional 
package), “We have a fund from which we are 
ready to assist your country if you can come 
forward with sound projects on which funds can 
be committed in this fiscal year to our mutual 
advantage.” 

An early charge on the newly established sec- 
tion 206 account was for Iran and amounted to 
$23.4 million.* It was made available after the 
Shah had returned to Iran and General Fazlollah 
Zahedi had become Prime Minister to support the 
budget and consequently strengthen the new gov- 
ernment which this government considered more 
favorably inclined toward U.S. and Western ob- 
jectives than was the Mossadegh government 
which had tried to oust the Shah. 

A second use of special economic aid funds was 
also for an emergency, though the amount in- 
volved was much smaller—$250,000—to finance 
the transportation costs of American wheat 
shipped to Akaba under the Famine Relief Act, 


* Ibid., Sept. 14, 1953, p. 349. 
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following President Eisenhower’s determinatig, 
that it would ease conditions caused by drought iy 
southern Jordan. 

A third emergency use of section 206 fund 
was for Israel, to which a 6-month allocation of 
$26 million was announced last October. Th 
funds will be used largely for the purchase of 
foodstuffs, fodder, seeds, fertilizer, fuel, and ray 
materials for the manufacture of clothing ang 
footwear. It is hoped that this grant will assig 
Israel in further progress toward a self-sustaining 
economy. 

What will the Government do with the remain. 
ing balance in the 5 remaining months of the cur. 
rent fiscal year? It is hoped that all of it may be 
committed by June 30 for expenditure on sound 
economic development projects based on thorough 
blueprints and signed agreements. That is what 
the TS. Government is aiming for. In some 
cases, plans are developed quite far—certainly 
more fully than ever in the past. In other caseg, 
the materials essential to negotiations have been 
delayed. In any case, a number of worthwhile 
projects have been submitted which are now under 
intensive study for qualification for American aid, 
If mutually advantageous arrangements cannot be 
worked out and it cannot be demonstrated that the 
money will contribute significantly to a solution 
of Near Eastern problems, funds will not bk 
committed. 


Aid to Palestine Refugees 


Our economic cooperation directed toward solu- 
tion of the problems of the 870,000 unfortunate 
Palestine refugees is accomplished through 
Unrwa. This body has an Advisory Commis 
sion originally composed of se aang ne of 
the U.S., U.K., France, and Turkey. Now, asa 
result of action taken during the past year it in 
cludes representatives of Syria, Jordan, Egypt, 
and Lebanon. The U.S. Government has appro- 
priated $153 million for the assistance of the refu- 
gees since 1948. Of this, $43 million was for relief 
and the balance (not all of it spent) was for re 
integration. This represents approximately 65 
percent of all contributions — the present. 

The Unified Plan for the Development of the 
Jordan Valley lately has received widespread at 
tention. Emphasis here will rather be on other 
reintegration projects for the refugees, a on 
the recent Interim Report to Congress of the Spe 
cial Near East Refugee Survey Commission 
headed by Governor Edwin L. Mechem of New 
Mexico.’ The report states that: “The biggest 
problem faced by Unrwa in the implementation 
of this program has been to find practicable proj- 
ects at reasonable cost in countries where the refu- 
gees are presently located, which are politically 


acceptable to the governments concerned.” 


* Tbid., Jan. 18, 1954, p. 95. 
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In addition to the recently extended program 
agreement between Unrwa and Jordan under 
which Unrwa agreed to reserve $40 million for 
such river and power development as was feasible 
and would principally benefit refugees, Unrwa 
and Jordan have an $11 million program agree- 
ment of 1952 to provide a living for approximately 
6,000 refugee families (30,000 refugees). A num- 
ber of projects have been completed under this lat- 
ter agreement. A vocational training program 
estimated to cost $1 million has also been under- 
taken. Still other projects include loans to pri- 
vate enterprises providing employment of refugees 
through the Jordan Development Bank, part of 
whose capital is subscribed by Unrwa. 

In Syria Unrwa has concluded a program agree- 
ment with the Syrian Government which reserves 
$30 million for agricultural, technical training, 
educational, and other projects to provide employ- 
ment for the 85,000 refugees now resident in Syria. 
One agricultural settlement for 200 families (1,000 
refugees) is near completion. As to larger-scale 

rojects in Syria, attempts have also been made to 

nd areas suitable for significant agricultural de- 
velopment, and two survey expeditions have been 
made for this purpose in the northern and north- 
eastern parts of the country. The conclusion 
reached by Unrwa was that opportunities existed 
on State domain land not only for major schemes, 
but also for many roses involving only minor 
pumping from the Euphrates, which could be com- 
pleted and put to use comparatively quickly. De- 
tailed topographical, engineering, and soils sur- 
veys would have to be made before the suitability 
of any given site for a major scheme could be ac- 
curately assessed, but government permission for 
these surveys has not yet been forthcoming. 

The Egyptian Government has extended full 
cooperation to Unrwa with respect to the 200,000 
refugees at Gaza. Surveys were made 2 years ago 
for underground water resources which would 
capable of supporting refugee communities in that 
area. The results of these surveys were negative. 
During the past year consideration has been given 
to the possibility of siphoning water from a sweet- 
water canal fed by the Nile, under the Suez Canal 
to the Sinai Peninsula, and reclaiming lands in 
that area which might benefit some 60 to 70 thou- 
sand refugees. Detailed surveys as to the feasi- 
bility and extent of the irrigable area, expected to 
be completed within 8 months, are now being made 
under a program agreement between the Egyp- 
tian Government and Unrwa, for which $30 mil- 
lion has been reserved by Unrwa. 


Loans and Credits 


The final type of U.S. Government cooperation 
with the Near East is in the field of loan and 
credit assistance since the Second World War. It 


may be summarized as follows: 
The Export-Import Bank of Washington, as of 
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the end of fiscal year 1953, had afforded the fol- 
lowing credits: Afghanistan, $21 million author- 
ized, of which $17.5 million disbursed; Turkey, 
$46 million authorized, approximately $30 million 
disbursed and $14 million canceled; Israel, $135 
million authorized, approximately $130 million 
disbursed; Egypt, $7.25 million authorized and 
disbursed; Saudi Arabia, $29 million authorized, 
$15 million disbursed, and the balance canceled or 
allowed to expire; Ethiopia, $3 million authorized 
and virtually all disbursed. Total disbursements 
of Export-Import Bank development loans at end 
of the last fiscal year therefore total approxi- 
mately $203 million. 

Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commission 
credits for surplus World War II property uti- 
lized by Near Eastern countries total approxi- 
mately $50 million, broken down as follows: Iran, 
$30 million; Feypt, $10 million; Turkey, $6 mil- 
lion ; Saudi Ara ia, $2 million; Lebanon, $1.5 
million; and Ethiopia, $0.5 million. Some of the 
Eca/Msa/Foa (Marshall plan) aid to Turkey has 
been on a loan, rather than grant, basis. U.S. 
loans to this country total $14 million. Turke 
also utilized a credit of $3 million from the U.S. 
Maritime Commission. 

The U.S. loans disbursed and credits utilized 
by the above-named countries add up to $396 
million. In addition, the U.S. owns approxi- 
mately 32 percent of the shares of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
which has extended loans to Turkey, $59.6 mil- 
lion; Iraq, $12.8 million; and Ethiopia, $8.5 
million; or a total of $80.9 million. 


Conclusion 


Today, economic cooperation with the Middle 
East at the governmental level, as indicated above, 
may be divided into four principal categories: 
technical assistance, special economic or grant aid, 
aid to Palestine refugees, and loans. But what 
is the outlook for the future? 

The report recently issued by the President’s 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy (the 
“Randall Commiasion”}* gives us an indication of 
things to come. First, the Commission recom- 
mended that in general the technical assistance 
sa em should be pressed vigorously within the 

imitations of appropriations and the availability 
of sound projects and skilled technicians and 
should not ai a big money program involvin 
capital investment. Secondly, it recommend 
that economic aid on a grant basis should be ter- 
minated as soon as possible. Where substantial 
economic aid is necessary and not otherwise avail- 
able, loans should be made and not grants. How- 
ever, the interesting qualification which the Com- 
mission made—significant to the area here 
considered—was that in underdeveloped countries 
moderate grants in aid might be made where 


* Ibid., Feb. 8, 1954, p. 187. 
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U.S. security interests are importantly involved. 
Thirdly, the report stated that first reliance 
should be placed on private investment for devel- 
opment and that public investment should not be 
used as a substitute. 

Therefore, as far as the foreseeable future is con- 
cerned, it would appear that we should be able 
to look forward to a moderate though still sub- 
stantial program of economic cooperation with 
the countries of the Middle East alone the same 
— lines as at present, with greater emphasis, 

owever, on loans and on the role of private in- 
vestment in the field of development. 


© Mr. Dorsey is Deputy Director of the Office 

of Near Eastern Affairs. His article is based on 

an address which he delivered at the Conference 

of the American Friends of the Middle East in 
ew York City on January 29. 


Iisrael-Arab Relations 


Statement by Lincoln White 
Department Press Officer? 


The Ambassador of Israel called on the Secre- 
tary today at2p.m. They discussed the general 
problem of Israel-Arab vaaiionn with particular 
attention to the recent ambush of an Israeli bus 
in the Negev and existing border tensions. 

The Secretary reiterated his deep regret at the 
loss of life in the attack on the bus but pointed 
out that the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission had not been able to identify the criminals 
involved. He emphasized the necessity for fore- 
bearance on the part of all parties and the avoid- 
ance of any statements or acts which might further 
disturb the general situation. 

The Secretary said that we fully support the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
and believe that both parties should cooperate 
with the Mixed Armistice Commissions. In par- 
ticular, he expressed the hope that Israel would co- 
operate with the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice 

ommission in further efforts to identify and 
bring to justice the perpetrators of the bus ambush 
as outlined by its ot 

In te to a request from Ambassador Eban 
that the United States join with the United King- 
dom and France in bringing the situation to the 
attention of the Security Council, the Secretary 
replied that we would exchange views with the 


* Made to correspondents on Mar. 25. 





British and French Governments who, we under. 
stand, were being contacted also by the Israeli Goy. 
ernment. The Recnnars stated that he believed 
that both parties should adhere faithfully to their 
obligations under the Armistice Agreement. Hy 
expressed the — that both parties would co 
operate with the Mixed Armistice Commission ip 
investigating all facts of the situation. Further. 
more, as stated to Jordan in the past, he also hoped 
that Jordan will live up to its obligations under 
article 12 of the Armistice Agreement. 


German Ratification of 
EDC and Conventions 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated March 29 


President Heuss of the Federal Republic of 
Germany has signed the treaty establishing the 
European Defense Community and the Conven- 
tion on Relations with the Federal Republic, thus 
completing final ratification of these treaties by 
the Federal Republic. 

I am gratified that one more country has now 
completed all phases of ratification of these trea- 
ties which are designed to assure a stronger Euro- 
pean community and thereby contribute to the 
establishment of lasting peace. 


Message to Chancellor Adenauer 
Press release 166 dated March 30 


Secretary Dulles, through the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany, on March % 
sent the following message to Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer. 


I am very happy to learn that with the signature 
by President Heuss of the treaty establishing the 
European Defense Community and the Conven- 
tions on Relations with the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the ratification of these treaties has been 
completed by your country. Thus another im- 
portant step has been taken in the process of the 

olitical, economic, and military integration of 

urope with which the role of Germany as a 
participant in the community of nations is 90 
closely allied. Once again you and your colleagues 
in the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany have demonstrated your devotion to the 
cause of assuring permanent peace and security 
for the free world. 
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Objectives of U.S. Policy in Europe 


by C. Burke Elbrick 
é 


puty Assistant Secretary for European Affairs 


I think it is generally accepted today that the 

essential objective of my job is very similar to 

ours. The main business of American diplomacy 
is to protect the security of the United States. In 
fact, I think it’s fair to say that our foreign policy 
is our first line of defense. 

This has not always been true in the past. At 
least, it has been true only in a very limited sense. 
Throughout most of our history as a nation, the 
security of the United States was affected only to 
a relatively minor extent by what happened in 
other parts of the world. We had trade interests 
and property interests that needed protection, of 
course, and we were also required to offer protec- 
tion and services to American citizens abroad. 
Furthermore, because of our ties of tradition and 
friendship with other nations, we took a keen in- 
terest in many foreign developments. However, 
the fundamental security of the United States was 
not threatened in any serious way. 

This was true for two reasons. In the first place, 
this Nation was separated from other parts of the 
world by vast oceans, and no nation or likely com- 
bination of nations then possessed the technical 
means to launch a successful invasion of this con- 
tinent. Second, the only possible combination of 
power capable of threatening the United States 
was found on the continent of Europe, and Europe 
was divided into a number of nations competing 
with one another. In other words, there was a 
“balance of power” in Europe which prevented 
any nation or bloc from becoming a serious threat 
to our national security. 

Two developments have occurred during the 
first half of the 20th century which have revolu- 
tionized our foreign policy and, perhaps, our en- 
tire manner of living. First, as a product of such 
technical developments as the airplane, the sub- 
marine, the atomic bomb, and so forth, the oceans 
which once guarded our shores have lost much of 
their protective value. During this same period, 
the balance of power system ie ecies has broken 


* Address delivered on Mar. 10 at the Marine Corps 
School, Quantico, Va. 
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down. Three times within this half century we 
have faced the possibility that the entire European 
Continent might fall under the control of a single 
hostile aggressive power. Our military forces 
have fought two major wars primarily to prevent 
this catastrophe to American security interests. 
At the end of World War II, our essential mili- 
tary objectives had been achieved. We had also 
accomplished our principal immediate political 
objective. At the height of Hitler’s power, he 
had control of all of Western and Central Europe 
and a substantial portion of Russia. If the United 
States had remained strictly neutral, it is more 
than possible that he would have eventually added 
the British Isles and the entire Soviet Union to 
his empire, as well as large portions of Africa and 
the Middle East. When we remember how much 
military power Nazi Germany was able to muster 
through the resources of Western Europe alone, 
we can more clearly appreciate what dangers we 
might have been forced to endure if the resources 
of the United Kingdom and Russia had been 
organized and harnessed to the Nazi war machine. 


Postwar Division of Europe 


At best, however, our political objectives were 
only partially realized and were realized only at 
a tremendous price. At the end of the war, Rus- 
sian armies had overrun most of Eastern and much 
of Central Europe. It soon became evident that 
these armies could be dislodged only by force. 
Half of Europe had fallen to a dictatorship which 
was soon to prove implacably hostile to the United 
States. Ana the remainder of Europe was gravely 
threatened. It looked for a while as if we had 
saved the Eurasian Continent from the Nazi and 
Japanese dictatorships only at the cost of having 
it fall victim to the soviet dictatorship. 

Even the conquest of Eastern Europe had left 
the Soviet domain far short of the empire of which 
Hitler dreamed—and nearly achieved. Three 
hundred million Europeans were still free. They 
lived in nations which, for centuries, had domi- 





nated world affairs. They possessed a high level 
of civilization, including the most advanced scien- 
tific and technical skills. They possessed many 
vital natural resources and the second most pro- 
ductive industrial plant on earth. They exercised 
= influence in Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
ast. While these nations remained free, they 
could provide ports, airbases, factories, and man- 
ower to deter further Soviet conquest. But if the 
oviet Union could seize these nations, enslave 
their peoples, and exploit their resources, it would 
have gained the things it needs most to develop an 
irresistible war machine. By taking over free 
Europe, the Soviet Union could next move into 
Asia and Africa with relative ease and eventually 
confront the United States with a vastly superior 
aggregation of manpower, raw materials, indus- 
trial facilities, and scientific skills, leaving us no 
choice but a desperate uphill battle for survival. 


Russila’s Greatest Asset 


During the critical months following the war, 
Russia’s greatest asset was the weakness of free 
Europe. Despite the great potential of the free 
nations, the war had left them militarily naked, 
economically paralyzed, and politically disrupted. 

Most Western European armies had ceased to 
exist. Even those nations which retained armies, 
such as the United Kingdom, had demobilized most 
of their forces. And the economic means needed 
to rebuild their defenses were lacking. In fact, 
the economic situation was so near collapse in 
certain countries that it appeared possible for the 
Communists to take over without firing a shot. 

Millions of Europeans were homeless and hun- 

. The war had not only destroyed their sav- 
ings and their “bey fierce homes, schools, and 
churches—but had also seriously damaged the very 
means of recovery. Farms had been laid waste. 
Factories had been bombed out. Colonial inter- 
ests and overseas investments had been lost. Trade 
won with other parts of the world had been 

isrupted. Europe faced the problem of pulling 
itself up by its bootstraps without any bootstraps. 

Economic instability contributed to political and 
psychological demoralization. Many Europeans 
suffered from a paralysis of will—from a sur- 
render of hope for the future. Organized govern- 
ment had ceased to exist in many countries and had 
to be reestablished from bottom to top. Commu- 
nist parties, having played an important role in 
the resistance movements, had gained great in- 
fluence and respectability. These parties now 
turned their attention to sabotaging all efforts at 
economic recovery and subverting normal political 
processes in order to pave the way for complete 
Communist domination. 

Many people hoped that the Soviet Union, once 
it had attained reasonable security for itself, would 
not try to take advantage of the weakness of its 
neighbors and would instead cooperate with other 
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nations in an effort to achieve world stability ang 
prosperity. The United States provided billion 
of dollars through Unrra [United Nations Re 
lief and Rehabilitation pe omens yr to relieyg 
suffering in all parts of the world including the 
Soviet orbit, and meanwhile attempted to develo 
a practical universal security system through the 
United Nations. We even went so far as to pro 
pose international control of atomic energy at 
time when we alone possessed atomic weapons, 

However, hopes of Russian cooperation were 
rapidly doomed to disappointment. The Kremlin 
not only refused to give up any of the territory 
its forces had seized but sought further expansion, 
A Communist civil war was launched in Greece, 
supported by Soviet satellite governments acrogg 
the border. Turkey and Iran were subjected to 
threats and intimidation. The Iron Curtain was 
clamped down over the Soviet occupation zone in 
Germany, and it soon became evident that the 
Kremlin was unwilling to negotiate any peace 
treaty for Germany and Austria except u 
terms which would pave the way for complete 
domination of those countries. ali ele- 
ments seized control of the governments in Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia and began a civil war 
in China which eventually drove the free Chinese 

overnment from the mainland. In Western 

urope, particularly France and Italy, Communist 
Parties were making a strong bid for power. From 
the Atlantic to the distant Pacific, the Communist 
tide rolled forward. 

In view of the alarming weaknesses of Western 
Europe, it was obviously unrealistic to hope for 4 
reestablishment of a balance of power system in 
the traditional sense. The shield which had pro- 
tected this country for so many seneretions ai 
been broken and could not be repaired. No longer 
could America expect a “free ride” in terms of 
international security; this fact had already been 
recognized during World War II. The only way 
in which a balance of power could be restored was 
by combining the strength of the United States 
with that of free Europe. This required active 
American participation in the efforts of Europe 
and other parts of the free world to maintain their 
independence and stabilize their societies. 


Strengthening Western Europe 


If Western Europe was to be converted from 
an area of weakness to an area of strength, it was 
evident that three types of measures were neces- 
sary. Broadly speaking, these were economic, 
military, and political. It was necessary to stop 
the downward spiral of the European economy 
and to lay a foundation for increased production 
and improved living standards. It was necessary 
to rebuild Europe’s military defenses against the 
swollen Soviet armies. Finally, it was necessary 
to preserve and strengthen democratic political 
institutions in Europe and to encourage the Euro- 
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ean nations to seek unity of purpose and action 

among themselves. American policies in Europe 
since the end of World War II have been largely 
built around these three objectives. In their 
broad outlines, the objectives have been consist- 
ently supported by both major political parties 
in this country. 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


‘First priority was given to European economic 
recovery. This priority was compelled by the 
existing circumstances. There was room for doubt 
as to whether the Soviet Union was willing to 
launch a full-scale military attack against Europe, 
but there was no doubt whatever that a continued 
deterioration of the European economy would pro- 
duce a political and social chaos from which 
communism would almost certainly emerge tri- 
Moreover, it was unrealistic to at- 
tempt a significant defense effort in Europe until 
the Europeans had attained a sufficient degree of 
economic recovery to support such a defense effort. 

The keystone of our efforts to promote Euro- 
pean economic recovery was, of course, the Mar- 
shall plan, developed in 1947 and launched in 1948. 
Under this program, we provided more than $12 
billion of American money to bolster the Euro- 
pean economy. I will not attempt to describe 
this program in detail, except to point out that 
it was a joint enterprise in which a major effort 
was required of the ace governments them- 
selves. Our assistance was matched by strenuous 
sat rog measures, without which the substantial 
results finally achieved would have been impossi- 
ble. » One of the important byproducts of the pro- 
gram was the formation of the Organization for 
European Economic pon. i ype through which 
18 European nations worked together to increase 
production, reduce trade barriers, and facilitate 
the flow of goods throughout free Europe. This 
was the first big step toward integration in Europe. 


THE NATO DEFENSE SYSTEM 


The development of an adequate defense pos- 
ture in free Europe has also been a joint enterprise, 
centering around the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 

anization. * Actually, negotiations toward a col- 
ective defense system first began in 1947 among 
the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg and culminated in the 
Brussels Pact, which created an organization 
known as the Western Union. However, it was 
evident that no effective defense system could be 
built without U.S. membership and participation, 
so further negotiations were undertaken in 1948 
among the Brussels treaty powers and other At- 
lantic nations. As a result, the North Atlantic 
Treaty, embracing the United States, Canada, Ice- 
land, the United Kingdom, and eight nations of 
continental Europe was signed in April 1949. 
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Greece and Turkey also entered Nato in 1952, mak- 
ing a total of 14 members. ; 
ithout attempting a detailed description of 
the provisions of the treaty or the operations un- 
dertaken thereunder, I would like to point out one 
of its most unusual features. It is more than a 
promissory note; it is a working contract. In 
addition to the customary mutual pledges by the 
member nations to assist one another in event of 
attack, it provides for active peacetime coopera- 
tion by the member nations to develop the means 
for resisting attack. Through the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, therefore, the Nato coun- 
tries have undertaken an unprecedented common 
* defense program. This program has included the 
development of joint strategic plans, integrated 
international command arrangements, the build- 
ng of common air bases and port facilities, joint 
military maneuvers and exercises, coordinated 
military production plans, etc. It has also in- 
volved the grant of a large volume of military 
equipment from the United States to the military 
forces of allied countries. 


THE POLITICAL FRONT 


- In the field of political activity, the initiative 
has remained primarily with the Europeans. 
They have had the job of reestablishing and re- 
organizing qrveenenents, developing constitutional 
reform, and taking measures against subversive 
elements. They have also undertaken to establish 
institutions for cooperation among the European 
nations in economic, political, and military mat- 
ters. The United States Government has assisted 
this process by helping to create the most favorable 
*economic and psychological environment for the 
strengthening of free institutions. The work of 
‘our occupation authorities in Germany and 
Austria has contributed greatly to the growth of 
democratic societies in those countries. We have 
* constantly urged European governments to move 
more rapidly and more completely toward unity 
and have adopted numerous measures to facilitate 
this movement. Finally, through our overseas in- 
formation program we have tried to promote un- 
‘derstanding of the perils of communism and of 
the aims and principles of the free world, thereby 
penne direct assistance to the efforts of the 
uropean governments to counteract the constant 
streams of Communist propaganda with which 
they are confronted. 


Some Major Accomplishments 


I have been compelled, for reasons of time, to 
present these sweeping policies and programs in 
the barest outline. However, I think it will be 
useful to recite some of the major accomplishments 
of these policies and programs to date: 

First, there has been a very substantial improve- 
ment in Europe’s overall economic position. By 


1950, when principal emphasis shifted from eco- 
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nomic recovery to military defense, European in- 
dustrial production had increased by more than 
50 percent and was above the prewar level. Agri- 
cultural production had increased by 12 percent 
and inter-European trade by approximately 75 
percent. Even with a greatly increased popula- 
tion and with many foreign investments lost, 
European living standards had returned almost 
to the prewar level. 

On the military side, there has also been sub- 
stantial progress. Since Nato began in 1949, more 
than a million men have been added to the armed 
forces of the European Nato forces. What is 
more important, these forces have been organized, 
trained, and given large quantities of equipment. 
In 1949, there were fewer than 15 organized divi- 
sions available in Western Europe, and one Nato 
military expert said that “all the Russians need to 
march to the Atlantic are shoes.” Today they 
need a lot more than that. Nato ground forces 
in Europe and the Mediterranean area number 
more than 80 divisions. Air forces and naval 
forces have also increased substantially. The 
Nato countries have also joined together in build- 
ing common bases and other facilities for common 
use by the Nato forces. More than 120 new air 
bases, for example, are now ready for use, as com- 
pared with 15 bases which were capable of han- 
dling jet aircraft in 1951. 

The progress in the buildup of Nato defenses 
has been made possible largely through American 
military assistance. As of December 1953, the 
United States had delivered worldwide more than 
30,000 tanks and combat vehicles, more than 30,000 
artillery pieces, more than 5,000 aircraft, more 
than 600 naval vessels, more than 175,000 trans- 
port vehicles, and over 114 million small arms and 
machineguns, as well as many other items. Ap- 
proximately 75 percent of this equipment has gone 
to its Nato allies. At the same time, it is well to 
remember that the European governments have 
by no means depended solely on United States 
assistance. Their own defense expenditures have 
increased 21% times and their military production 
has quadrupled. For every dollar’s worth of mili- 
tary assistance which we have granted since 1949, 
the European governments have spent approxi- 
mately $3 for defense from their own budgets. 

While many European governments continue to 
be relatively unstable, at least by American stand- 
ards, democratic institutions are considerabl 
stronger than they were at the end of World War 
II. In most European countries, Communist 
voting strength and other Communist influences 
have steadily declined. Communist paramilitary 
forces have been disbanded, and it is now believed 
that no Communist Party is in a position to over- 
throw any free European government by force. 
Meanwhile, the rise of democratic institutions and 
a democratic spirit in Austria and Germany con- 
stitutes one of the most striking achievements of 
the postwar period. 
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Progress Toward Unity 


Europe’s progress toward internal unity has not 
been as rapid as we Americans would like to seg 
At the same time, it must be recognized that mon 
progress toward —— has been made since the 
end of World War II than in the preceding 5) 
years. I have already mentioned the formation 
of the Orrc. The Orrc members also created 4 
European Payments Union? to reduce payments 
difficulties among the Ozec countries arising from 
their separate currencies. Most of the Ozxc coun. 
tries are also members of the Council of Europe? 
where legislative leaders come together to discuss 
common problems. 

More striking, however, has been a development 
toward unity among six nations which have ac 
tually undertaken to transfer a part of their na 
tional sovereignty to supranational institutions 
France, Germany, Italy, and the three Benelux 
countries have Secenaal the European Coal and 
Steel Community,? under which the former juris. 
diction of national governments over coal oall steel 
production and distribution has been transferred 
to an overall European body. These same six 
countries have signed a treaty to establish a Euro- 
pean Defense Community, within which their na- 
tional defense systems will be merged in a common 
army with common uniforms, a common procure 
ment system, and a common budget. Pending 
ratification of this treaty, these nations have also 
nee work on a draft treaty designed to establish 
a Kuropean political community. 

As I said earlier, the old-fashioned balance of 

ower in Europe cannot be restored, but the grow- 
ing strength of Western Europe is making possible 
a new power relationship which, with American 
power added on the scales, may be able to prevent 
war for the indefinite future. 

No summary of the progress of postwar Europe 
would be complete without reference to two things 
which have not happened. First, there has been 
no new war in that area, despite dire predictions 
a few years ago that war was inevitable. Second, 
the Communists have not gained any new territory 
in the European area since the Marshall plan 
under way in 1948. The march of communism 
been halted, and it has been halted without setting 
off World War III. 


Future Problems 


Despite the progress which has been made, I do 
not want to leave the impression that all our prob- 
lems have been solved. In fact, as we look to the 
future, we can foresee problems which will tax our 
ingenuity to the utmost. Let me briefly describe 
some of these. 

First, everyone agrees that we still need to attain 
far greater defensive power than now exists. 





* For articles on these organizations, see Butietin of 
May 12, 1952, p. 732; Apr. 7, 1952, p. 523; and June 8, 1953, 
p. 799. 
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While Europe is.no longer a pushover, neither is 
itasolid bulwark against aggression. The ground 
strength of the Nato forces is still greatly in- 
ferior to that of the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
Naro weaknesses in the air are even more pro- 
nounced. General Gruenther has stated flatly that 
the present Nato forces cannot be expected to de- 
feat an all-out Soviet attack against Europe. 

The continued buildup of Nato defenses is 
largely an economic ae, Aha We know that a 
= a program is worthless unless it rests on a 
sound economic base, and we also know that the 
defense nes of most of our allies have closely 
approached the limits of their present economic 
capabilities. A serious economic setback in Europe 
would not only wreck the Nato defense system 
but would also undermine the entire fabric of 
European society and risk Communist political 
victories in one or more countries. 

This economic limitation of the defense program 
becomes especially significant when we recognize 
the necessity, so clearly pointed out by Secretary 
Dulles, that the Nato countries must gear their 
defense plans to a “long pull.” It is impossible for 
us to predict a date when the Soviet Union may 
decide to launch a military attack. It is equally 
impossible for us to foresee a date when the Krem- 
lin might choose to enter into peaceful cooperation 
with its neighbors. Under these circumstances, 
itis possible that we may face a long test of endur- 
ance—a long period of years in which we may be 

uired to build and maintain strong military 
defenses while at the same time preserving and 
strengthening our political and economic defenses. 
In a test of endurance, we cannot put all of our 
eae in one basket. We must keep all elements 
of security in balance and make certain that our 
defense plans are carefully tailored to economic 
realities. 

A second major problem arises from the fact 
that Europe’s basic economic difficulties have not 
been resolved. The income of the average citizen 
of free Europe is still less than one-third the aver- 
age income of the American citizen. He also pays 
about the same percentage of his income in taxes 
as the average American. The rise in European 
“ya samen has now begun to level off, and there 

as been no opportunity for any appreciable accu- 
mulation of new capital in Europe. Finally, Eu- 
rope still needs to import more than it is able to 
export. Asa result, Europe’s balance of payments 
03 the outside world continues to be unfavor- 
able. 

There is no simple solution to Europe’s economic 
problems. A solution can be found only by simul- 
taneous action along a number of different lines. 
Europe needs to find wider markets for its goods 
and needs to develop freer trade within Europe 
itself. The Europeans will also need to continue 
a substantial volume of trade in nonstrategic items 
with Soviet-dominated areas. They need to 
attract private investment from other countries, 
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especially the United States. They require in- 
creased supplies of raw materials from the under- 
developed areas. They must learn how to use 
their own resources more efficiently and to achieve 
greater productivity in the use of both capital 


and labor. 

It may take many years to find the answers to 

all these problems. Most of the answers must be 
found by the Europeans themselves. It is con- 
trary to our policy to continue indefinite grants of 
economic assistance to Europe. At the same time, 
the United States cannot simply tell Europe to 
“sink or swim” because we ourselves cannot afford 
to have Europe sink. For this reason, we are 
carefully considering economic measures by which 
the United States can assist Europe to solve its 
problems. Our national economic policies, includ- 
ing tariffs and trade policies, are now under re- 
view. Meanwhile, we are helping Europe to 
obtain the dollars required to finance essential 
imports by giving European factories an oppor- 
tunity to earn dollars through the production of 
military equipment and supplies in Europe. 
+ Representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment are convinced that Europe’s success in solv- 
ing both its defense problems and its economic 
problems will depend eee upon the ability of 
the European nations to ae Fa unity. At the 
moment, for example, the most promising source 
of additional defensive strength can be found in 
Western Germany. However, the governments of 
Western Europe have indicated that they would 
not accept the reestablishment of a German na- 
tional army and have insisted that a German mili- 
tary contribution be made through a common 
European army. This was the origin of the Epo 
treaty which I have already mentioned. 


Importance of EDC 
The United States has strongly endorsed the 


Epc treaty, not only because of the need for a 
German defense contribution, but also because it 
has many other values. We believe Epc will per- 
mit Germany to recover its national independence 
under conditions most favorable to the mainte- 
nance and growth of democratic institutions. It 
will tie Germany firmly to the West and lay a 
groundwork for the gradual eradication of fears 
and rivalries between France and Germany. It 
will also represent a major step on the road to 
overall unity in Europe and should pave the way 
for further integration in economic and political 
activities. 

If Epc is not established, the United States has 
no choice but to reappraise its basic policies in 
Europe. Secretary Dulles has made this point 
crystal clear. Without Enc or a satisfactory al- 
ternative, a Nato defense plan which contemplates 
a forward strategy in defense of the Continent ap- 
pears impracticable. Without further progress 
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toward unity, there seems little prospect that 
Europe can ever regain a full measure of economic 
and political stability. Without understanding 
and cooperation between France and Germany 
Western Europe will remain a powder keg of 
potential strife and conflict. 
There are no good alternatives to Epo, and it is 
, impossible to predict what the results of a re- 
appraisal of our policies might be. Europe is so 
important to our own security that we must try to 
avoid any course of action which might leave 
Europe vulnerable to Soviet imperialism. On the 
other hand, the American Congress and the Ameri- 
can people cannot be expected to support policies 
and programs that have no chance of success. 
Even a feeble alternative may prove to be better 
than endless indecision. However, we still believe 
that the European nations directly concerned will 
recognize the advantages afforded by the Epc and 
will soon bring it to fruition. At present, our 
plans are being developed on this assumption. 
Another major problem that concerns us today 
is the relationship of Europe to the worldwide 
struggle for freedom. President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles have placed special emphasis on 
the need for a global approach to foreign policy. 
Neither Western Europe nor the Atlantic area as 
a whole can be viewed in isolation. This does not 
mean less emphasis on Europe in American think- 
ing, but rather a greater attention to the intimate 
interrelation between the problems of Europe and 
those of Africa and Asia. Just as the conquest of 
Europe would open Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East to Soviet penetration, so would Communist 
domination of the East strike a powerful blow at 
the security and stability of free Europe. This 
roblem is aptly illustrated by the situation in 
ndochina, where France is making painful sac- 
rifices to check Communist aggression. It is vital 
that our policies toward France be considered in 
terms of probable effects in Indochina and South- 
east Asia as a whole, and it is also necessary that 


our policies toward Southeast Asia take account 
~ rench interests and capabilities. In the face 
oO 


ape Soviet expansionism, we must have a 
global resistance founded on global thinking. 
One important aspect of this global problem 
is the situation of wns Europe. ile the 
ople of Eastern Germany, Poland, Czechoslova- 
ia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, and the Baltic 
States remain in enslavement, it is almost impos- 
sible to foresee a really stable Europe. We cannot 
accept this enslavement as a permanent fact, not 
only because Soviet domination of these areas 
feeds Russian power and threatens our own secu- 
rity, but also because of the moral principles in- 
volved. I want to make it very clear that the 
United States Government does not contemplate 
an attempt to liberate these areas by war. At the 
same time, we will exert the utmost effort to create 
the conditions by which these nations can regain 
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their independence and become peaceful and pr. 
ductive members of the community of free nations 


Maintaining U.S.-European Friendship 


The final problem which I want to mention to. 
day is so obvious that it is sometime overlooked 
I refer to the problem of maintaining friendship 
and respect between the United States and it 
European allies. In the final analysis, diplomag 
involves a great deal more than agreements o 
military, political, and economic measures. Ty 
a large extent, it is the business of maintaining 
friendship. None of the objectives of our foreign 

olicy can be realized if we fail to win and kee 

riends for the United States. 

All of us have heard in this country a great deal 
of criticism of our European allies. Some of this 
criticism is reasonable, but much of it is greatly 
exaggerated. At the same time, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that there exists in Euro 
even among people basically friendly to the Uni 
States, serious fears of United States power, criti- 
cisms of United States practices, and suspicions 
of United States intentions. 

I believe there is little immediate danger that 
the peoples of free Europe and America will be 
come enemies. However, if we are to pursue poli 
cies aimed at long-range objectives, we must ee 
in mind the problems which may arise in a long 
period of years. It is no secret that the creation 
of division among the nations of the free world 
is one of the principal objectives of Soviet policy. 
The Soviet leaders believe that the best chance for 
the triumph of communism lies in splitting up the 
free nations and making them waste their energies 
in political and economic struggles among them- 
selves. 

Differences among friendly nations are inevi- 
table. I see no great danger in mutual criticism, 
so long as mutual criticism is kept within the 
bounds of reason and so long as the peoples of 
America and free Europe remember that their 
common interests are much more important than 
any differences which may arise. We Americans, 
for example, must learn to think of our defenses 
not solely in terms of our own Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, but in terms of the combined milita 
forces available to ourselves and our allies. We 
need to think of the threat to our security not 
merely as a threat to New York, Chicago, or San 
Francisco, but also as a threat to London, Paris, 
and Berlin. We need to develop our economic 

olicies in terms of their effects on the economi¢ 
ealth of our allies, as well as their effect upon 
American farms and industries. By developing 
the attitudes of true partnership and encouraging 
the European nations to do the same, I am con- 
vinced that we can create a system of strength and 
well-being which will preserve peace and protect 
our liberties for many years to come. 
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Fifth Anniversary of NATO 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
White House press release dated April 4 


Five years ago today, the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty launched a unique working part- 
nership among the Atlantic ples. Their alli- 
ance for the preservation ol wtene and mutual 
defense against Communistic aggression is now 
a mighty bulwark of the free world. 

Nato symbolizes the unity of free men in an 
age of peril. Fourteen nations, diverse in lan- 
guage and economy and custom and political struc- 
ture, are joined within it because each nation is 
determined to sustain its own independence. 
Dedicated to a common purpose, their strength is 
multiplied, their inemhaustiinte energies are pooled. 

During my service with Nato there were many 
uniforms worn, many tongues spoken at my head- 

uarters. But daily I found new inspiration in 
the unity of spirit among my comrades. 

The inspiration remains with me; a cherished 
memory, a heartening proof that free men— 
united—can face any peril unafraid. Naro is 
visible evidence that, in cooperation among the 
free peoples, we can best preserve our common 
heritage of freedom against any threat. 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY DULLES! 


Dante. Scuorr (CBS): Mr. Secretary, what 
benefits has Nato brought us in the last 5 years? 

Secretary Duties: We have received a number 
of advantages. 

First of all, Naro has helped to prevent war. A 
few years ago many people thought that another 
world war was inevitable. Not only has this failed 
to happen, but the danger of world war may have 
meeded in recent months. If so, and I hope it is so, 
this is due in large part to the growing strength 
and unity of the Atlantic peoples. 

Naro has helped to protect free Europe against 
Communist conquest. In addition to our deep 
cultural and spiritual attachment to this area, 
which is the fountainhead of Western civilization, 
we in the United States realize that the enslave- 
ment of free Europe would give the Soviet Union 


*Made in a broadcast over the CBS radio network on 
Apr. 4 (press release 177 dated Apr. 3). 
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the means to attain industrial and scientific superi- 
ority over oir own country. This would be a ter- 
rible catastrophe for the United States and the 
whole free world. It is significant that the Com- 
munists have not gained any new territory in 
Europe since Nato was signed. 

Naro has directly supplemented our national de- 
fense system. Toda , the protection that we get 
from our own armed forces is increased by allied 
forces of even greater size. And in addition, we 
and our Nato allies have worked together in con- 
structing a large number of joint air bases. These 
bases can be used for rapid and effective retaliation 
so that all told, we have gained a great deal from 
Naro and can expect to gain still more as the Nato 
program continues forward. 

Mr. Scuorr: That sounds like a very valuable 5 
years for us. What, then, has been the principal 
shortcoming of Nato? 

Secretary Duties: I would say the most seri- 
ous shortcoming is simply the fact that 14 sov- 
ereign nations inevitably encounter difficulties in 
harmonizing their policies and programs. And 
this difficulty is particularly acute in Europe, 
where, of course, there are longstanding rivalries 
and suspicions among certain nations and these 
facts have hampered cooperation in the common 
interest. Now, an outstanding example is found 
in the fact that the German Federal Republic, with 
its large population and resources, has not yet 
been permitted to contribute to the collective de- 
fense system. I am convinced that Nato can be 
successful in the long run only if the nations of 
free Europe can overcome such differences and 
achieve greater cooperation among themselves, in- 
cluding a substantial degree of political, economic, 
and military integration. 

Mr. Scuorr: What can be done to increase the 
effectiveness of Nato in the coming years? 

Secretary Dues: It seems to me that the 
answer to your last question gives the clue to what 
should be done for the future. The nations of con- 
tinental Europe need to continue their present 
movement toward unity. Already considerable 
progress has been made. Six of these continental 
nations have already merged their coal and steel 
industries into an independent, separate commu- 
nity and they have also signed a treaty which will 
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integrate their armed forces into a European De- 
fense Community. The parliaments of three of 
these six countries have already fully approved 
this European Defense Community Treaty. And 
when all six governments ratify, Western Europe 
will then at last have a unified defense system, in- 
cluding a much-needed German contribution, and 
Nato as a whole will have a much more solid 
foundation based upon the unity of central 
Europe. 

Once this foundation is provided, then of course, 
we can move on to do other things to increase 
Nato’s effectiveness. We must continue to main- 
tain strong and balanced defense forces and to 
improve these forces as rapidly as our economic 
capabilities permit. We should also continue to 
explore the possibilities for closer cooperation in 
political, economic, and social matters. Our long- 
term aim is an enduring association of free na- 
tions, capable of protecting the safety and improv- 
ing the well-being of their peoples. 

r. Scuionr: You say, Mr. ecretary, that our 
No. 1 goal for the future is Western European 
unity and it seems that the No. 1 goal of the Rus- 
sians is to try to sabotage that unity. There have 
been moves in that direction even on the eve of this 
Nato anniversary. Do you think any of those 
Russian moves to disrupt Western European inte- 
gration will succeed ? 

Secretary Duties: I don’t think they will suc- 
ceed. The Soviet Union is certainly trying very 
hard to disrupt the Atlantic community and to 
create divisions instead of union but they haven’t 
worked on that very successfully. I had to deal 
with that when I was at Berlin at the Four Power 
Ministers Conference, at which Mr. Molotov, the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, was present. And he 
made there quite extraordinary and sometimes al- 
most grotesque efforts to try to break up the unity 
of Europe. He is still trying. You refer to the 
fact that a new a, BORER along that line was 
made very —- am convinced that the peo- 
ples of Western Europe know that in this Nato, 
in this European Community, they have some- 
thing which is a very valuable, a very precious 
asset. ‘They know that the reason why the Soviet 
Union is trying to break it up is not because the 
Soviet Union wants really to protect the freedom 
and well-being of Western Europe, but wants to 
undermine it. I believe that these maneuvers are 
— through and I am confident that they will 
ail. 


Department Views on 
Soviet Security Proposals 
Press release 169 dated March 31 


At Berlin Mr. Molotov, in an effort to prevent 
the development of Western European security, 
adopted two lines of attack. First, he insisted 
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that the North Atlantic Treaty Organization wa 
aggressive and should be abandoned. Second, hy 
proposed, as a substitute, a 32-nation Euro 
security pact, from which the United States would 
be excluded other than as an “observer” along with 
Red China. 

These maneuvers were unsuccessful both by the 
verdict of the Berlin Conference itself and by the 
verdict of free world opinion. 

In an effort to retrieve that diplomatic fail 
Mr. Molotov now comes up with new proposals 
having the same purpose. He now proposes that 
instead of doing away with the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Soviet Union should 
join it. He also proposes that instead of excludi 
the United States from his proposed all-Euro 
security treaty, the United States should join it, 

The security of Western Europe is a matter of 
direct concern to the Western European countries 
themselves. However, since the Soviet Union now 
suggests that the United States should be a par. 
ticipant in, rather than be excluded from, its new 
project, it is aeppepesete for the United States to 
point out that these new Soviet proposals are sub- 
aa ng the basic objections which were raised at 

erlin. 

It was there noted that the existing sense of 
insecurity in the world was not due to lack of good 

romises, for these are all contained in the United 

ations Charter. Collective security organiza- 
tions, like Nato, have grown up because there is 
no confidence that all the members of the United 
Nations will observe their covenants. As Secre 
tary Dulles said at Berlin: 


These special security arrangements do not have any 
words that add anything not already in the United Nations 
Charter. The addition which they provide is that they 
are agreements between nations which, over long periods 
of time, have come to trust and have confidence in each 
other. They provide the element of confidence which 
unfortunately has not been present on a universal basis’ 

The present proposal of the Soviet Union in- 
spires no confidence in the face of the continued 
iron grip of the Soviet Union on its captive peo 
ples. It is a maneuver to gain admittance within 
the walls of the West, to undermine its security. 


Negotiations for U.S. Loan 
to Coal and Steel Community 


Press release 173 dated April 1 


Negotiations on a U.S. loan to the European 
Coal and Steel Community will begin on April 6in 
Washington. The Community will be represented 
by Jean Monnet, the President of its High At- 
thority (the executive branch), and two other 
members of the High Authority, Enzo Giacchero 


*For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 22, 1954, p. 269. 
* Tbid., Mar. 1, 1954, p. 312. 
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and Heinz Potthoff. Secretary Dulles, Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey, and Mr, Stassen, Di- 
rector of the Foreign Operations Administration, 
will participate in the negotiations for the United 
States. 

The negotiations follow preliminary talks con- 
cerning a loan to the Coal and Steel Community 
which have taken place during the past months. 
These talks had their origin in the view expressed 
by President Eisenhower in June 1953, that financ- 
ing of a portion of the High Authority’s invest- 
ment program by the U.S. Government or one of 
its agencies would foster European integration 
in a tangible and useful way.* 


East-West Trade Talks 
With U.K. and France 


Following is the text of a statement issued on 
March 31 by Harold E. Stassen, Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, upon his ar- 
rival at Washington National Airport following 
conferences in London with representatives of the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and France 
on the subject of East-West trade: 


Our conferences in London with representatives 
of the governments of the United Kingdom and 
France on the subject of East-West trade were 
successful and satisfactory. We reached an 
agreement. ‘That in itself is important for in 
standing together there is great strength and es- 
sential security. 

We agreed on the principles and on the pro- 
cedure through which these principles weal be 
applied in detail, in cooperation with other 
friendly countries, in the months ahead. Our 
agreement is in harmony with the Battle Act 
passed by the U.S. Congress and it is in accord 
with the security policies of President Eisen- 
hower’s administration. 

We do anticipate, compatible with security re- 
a, an expanded trade with the Soviet 

Jnion and with the Eastern European states in 
the export to them of peaceful goods in exchange 
for items and materials which the free world can 
use. The existing tight controls on trade with 
Communist China and North Korea will be 
maintained. 

I will report the results of our conferences to 
pate Eisenhower and to the Secretary of 

tate. 

A number of the technical staff including repre- 
sentatives of the Departments of State, Defense, 
Commerce, and the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration have remained in Europe to follow 
through the implementation of our agreement. 


——_—_—_—_—— 


*BuLtetin of June 29, 1953, p. 927. 
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Return of Lend-Lease Vessels 


Press release 163 dated March 26 


Agreement was reached on March 26 with repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Government on the dates 
and procedures for return to U. S. control of 38 
small naval craft loaned to the Soviet Union under 
the World War II lend-lease program. The 38 
craft, consisting of 12 motor torpedo boats and 26 
submarine chasers, are to be returned at the port 
of Istanbul during the months of May and June 
1954. 

These craft are part of a group of 186 naval 
craft, the return of. which the United States first 
requested on September 3, 1948. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment agreed to return the 186 craft on October 
20, 1953, and on December 28, 1953, representa- 
tives of the two Governments began to work out 
the necessary details for the return of the craft. 

Discussions are continuing on the ports, dates, 
and procedures for the return of the other 148 
naval craft.* 


Aircraft Incident on 
Czechoslovak-German Border 


Press release 161 dated March 25 


Text of U.S. Note 


After a careful investigation of an incident on 
the Czechoslovak-German border on March 12, 
1954, in which Czechoslovak fighter aircraft un- 
justifiably attacked two U.S. Navy planes, damag- 
ing one, the American Embassy in Prague de- 
livered a note to the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on March 24, 1954, in response to 
a Czechoslovak note of protest received March 13. 
Following is the text of the substantive portion of 
the Embassy’s note: 


The competent American military authorities 
have made a detailed investigation of the incident 
alleged in the Ministry’s note and have found that 
two American aircraft on a routine training flight 
did in fact through error in navigation cross the 
Czechoslovak border at approximately the hour 
stated in the Ministry’s note and thus penetrated 
inadvertently into Czechoslovakia. Unaware of 
their error, these aircraft were peacefully return- 
ing to their base when set upon without warning 
by Czechoslovak fighter aircraft who crossed into 
the territory of the German Federal Republic. 

The investigation established without any ques- 
tion that no warning was given by the Czechoslo- 
vak aircraft before opening fire and despite this 
hostile act neither of the American aircraft ever 
fired upon or attempted to fire upon the Czecho- 


* Por texts of communications on this subject exchanged 
during September—December, 1953, see BULLETIN of Jan. 
11, 1954, p. 44; for a summary of earlier phases of the 
negotiations, see ibid., June 2, 1952, p. 879. 
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slovak aircraft. Reports from reliable witnesses 
and empty shell cases found within the territory 
of the German Federal Republic confirm that the 
attack was carried on at 1402 hours central Euro- 
pean time at an estimated altitude of 6,000 feet 
when the American aircraft were flying over the 
territory of the German Federal Republic. This 
penetration of the German border by the Czecho- 
slovak MIG 15 fighter took place near the town 
of Waldmuenchen, longitude 49 degrees 23 
minutes north and latitude 12 degrees 43 minutes 
east. 

The Embassy wishes to express its regrets for 
the unintentional violation of the Czechoslovak 
territory by American aircraft but must at the 
same time protest against the unjustifiable hostile 
acts committed by Czechoslovak fighters against 
American aircraft. 

The Embassy wishes also to request that investi- 
gation be undertaken regarding both the unwar- 
ranted attack on American aircraft and the viola- 
tion of the territory of the German Federal Re- 
public by at least one Czechoslovak MIG 15 
fighter plane. The Embassy would appreciate 
being informed of the results of the investigation 
as well as disciplinary action taken against the 
guilty persons involved. 


Czechoslovak Note of March 13 


[Unofficial translation] 


At 1330 Central European Time on March 12, 
1954, two military aircraft bearing U.S. markings 
entered Czechoslovak air space in the area uk 
west of Domazlice at 12 degrees 51 minutes 40 
seconds longitude and 49 degrees 20 minutes 30 
seconds latitude. The aircraft flew in from the 
U.S. zone of Germany and continued to fly over 
Czechoslovak territory up to an area east of 
Jachymov at 13 degrees 8 minutes 15 seconds 
longitude and 50 degrees 18 minutes 30 seconds 
latitude, where they turned south. 

On meeting a Czechoslovak military aircraft, 
the U.S. planes disobeyed an order to follow it 
and attempted to attack it. The Czechoslovak 
pilot was forced to fire in self-defense. Both U.S. 
oe then disappeared in the clouds. The 

inistry of Foreign Affairs wishes to express the 
most determined protest on behalf of the Czecho- 
slovak Government against this repeated serious 
violation of Czechoslovak air space by U.S. mili- 
tary aircraft. 


Pan American Day, 1954 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHeEkeEAs the American Republics jointly and severally 
honor April 14 as a date of Hemisphere significance, since 
that day sixty-four years ago marked the beginning of 
the association which has developed into the Organization 


*No. 3046; 19 Fed. Reg. 1593. 
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of American States and in which the twenty-one Ame. U S.- 
ican Republics are Member States ; ‘ 

Wuereas the Tenth Inter-American Conference thi Com 
year focuses attention once again upon the fundamentgj 
importance of inter-American solidarity as an indispeng. press re 
ble bulwark of the free world; 

Wuereas the reciprocal friendship, mutual respect, ang The 
steadfast cooperation of the American Republics stand gg memb 
an example which other nations have come to reco tes 
and accept as a working-model for international relation. Sta 
ships; sl0n, C 

WHeneas for all of the foregoing reasons April 14 igg ee 
recurrent occasion for thanksgiving and rejoicing gp rel 
the part of the people of the United States in common with The 
the sister nations of America: : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Pregi. § ship 0 
dent of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim ing th 
Wednesday, April 14, 1954, as Pan American Day, for forme 
celebration by the people of this nation as the day of in 
the Americas and a day for expressing that good will serv 
toward the other American peoples and that faith in ow States 
mutual adherence to the principles of freedom and demoe § Foot- 
racy which have inspired our independence as nations Rat 
and cemented our cooperation as neighbors. N bre 

I call upon officials of the Federal, State, and local . 
Governments; representatives of civic, educational, ang § 2ame 
religious organizations ; agencies of the press, radio, tele — ment 
vision, motion picture, and other media of communica. tor al 
tion ; and all the people of the United States of America, nt 
to cooperate in fitting observance of Pan American Day, air 
by ceremonies or other public activities appropriate to Labo: 
the occasion, as a symbol of inter-American solidarity, Labo: 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and § ment 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be Com: 
affixed. ie J 

Done at the City of Washington this twentieth day of Divi 

March in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
{[sEAL] and fifty-four, and of the Independence of the Th 
United States of America the one hundred and | sched 
seventy-eighth. will, 
é migr; 
db bre Kast Unit 
/ maki 
By the President: for I 
JOHN Foster DULLES agreé 
Secretary of State. traffi 
techr 
rob 
OVE 
Unsettled or Unpaid Claims oa 
Against Cuba for / 

Press release 157 dated March 24 

On oe A, 1953, the Department of State | Que 
announced, with reference to unsettled or unpaid 
claims pending against the Government of Cuba f hte 
that arose prior to October 10, 1940, and which | 
had not been adjudicated in the Cuban courts, } putt 
that the Cuban Government had eatended the S. 
time for their submission to September 30, 1953? | port 

The Department of State is now informed that | T 
the Cuban Government has limited the period for | — 
the submission of documentary evidence in sup- | , ¥ 
port of such claims, to 45 calendar days after signi 
March 15, 1954, and that this period will not be | agre 
extended. 7 

be o 

1 BuL_eTIN of Sept. 7, 1953, p. 319. Com 
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u.S.-Mexican Migratory Labor 


this} Commission Membership 


press release 175 dated April 3 


The Department of State today announced the 
membership of the U.S. Section of the United 
States-Mexican Joint ey Labor Commis- 
sion, created as a feature of the new Migrant Labor 
leery between the two Governments signed 

rch 10, 1954." 

The U.S. Section will be under the chairman- 
ship of Walter Thurston, Commissioner represent- 
ing the Department of State. Mr. Thurston is a 
former U.S. Ambassador to Mexico and is now 
serving as Codirector of the Mexican-United 
States Commission for the Prevention of the 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Raymond A. McConnell, Jr., editor of the 
Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln, Nebr., has been 
named as Commissioner representing the Depart- 
ment of Justice. John E. Gross, Regional Direc- 
tor at Denver, Colo., for the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, United States Department of 
labor, will be Commissioner representing the 
labor Department. The Uni tates Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be nted on the 
Commission in an advisory capacity by L. B. Tay- 
lor, Director, Food and Materials Requirements 
Division, Commodity Stabilization Service. 

The Joint Migratory Labor Commission is 
scheduled to function until October 31, 1954, and 
will, as its principal responsibility, observe the 
migrant labor movement between Mexico and the 
United States in both its legal and illegal aspects, 
making recommendations to the two Governments 
for possible vy ie in the operation of the 
agreement and for methods of deterring the illegal 
traffic. In addition, it will study a number of 
technical features of the agreement and any other 

roblems which may be referred to it by the two 

overnments. It will not be vested with adminis- 
trative responsibilities or negotiating powers. 

The first meeting of the Commission is scheduled 
for April 5 in Mexico City. 


Quota on Rye Imports 
White House press release dated March 31 


The President today issued a proclamation 
utting into effect the recommendations of the 
‘S. Tariff Commission with respect to the im- 
portation of rye, rye flour, and rye meal.? 

The proclamation provides for an import quota 





For a joint statement by the Department of State and 
the Mexican Ministry of Foreign Relations regarding the 
signing of the agreement together with a summary of the 
agreement’s principal points, see BULLETIN of Mar. 29, 
1954, p, 467. 

Copies of the Tariff Commission’s report on rye may 
be obtained by addressing requests to the U.S. Tariff 
Commission, 8th and E Sts. NW., Washington 25, D. C. 
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of 31 million pounds of rye, rye flour, and rye 
meal, from all sources, from the date of the procla- 
mation until June 30, 1954, and for a quota of 
186 million pounds of rye, rye flour, and rye meal, 
from all sources, during the period July 1, 1954, 
to June 30, 1955. . 

The proclamation, issued under section 22 o 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, was found nec- 
essary in order to prevent imports from materially 
interfering with the domestic price-support pro- 
gram for rye. Rye imports thus far in the cur- 
rent crop year have increased sharply in 
comparison with the previous year. At the same 
time, a record percentage of the 1953 crop has 
been placed under price-support loans and burden- 
some stocks are in prospect. 

In one respect, the quota period, the President 
modified the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission. Instead of a continuing restriction on 
rye imports, as the Commission suggested, the 
President provided for the termination of the 

uota on June 30, 1955. A new investigation by 
the Commission and a fresh consideration of the 
facts by the President would, therefore, be re- 
quired if there appeared to be a need for restric- 
tive measures against imports of rye beyond the 
terminal date of this proclamation. 


TEXT OF PROCLAMATION 3048: 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as added by section 31 of the act of 
August 24, 1935, 49 Stat. 773, reenacted by section 1 of 
the act of June 3, 1937, 50 Stat. 246, and as amended by 
section 3 of the act of July 3, 1948, 62 Stat. 1248, section 3 
of the act of June 28, 1950, 64 Stat. 261, and section 8 (b) 
of the act of June 16, 1951, 65 Stat. 72 (7 U. S. C. 624), 
the Secretary of Agriculture advised me there was reason 
to believe that rye, rye flour, and rye meal are being or 
are practically certain to be imported into the United 
States under such conditions and in such quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective, or materially inter- 
fere with, the price-support program undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture with respect to rye pursuant 
to sections 301 and 401 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, or to reduce substantially the amount of 
products processed in the United States from domestic 
rye with respect to which such program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is being undertaken ; 

WHEREAS, On December 9, 1953, I caused the United 
States Tariff Commission to make an investigation under 
the said section 22 with respect to this matter; ‘ 

WHereEAsS the said Tariff Commission has made such 
investigation and has reported to me its findings and rec- 
ommendations made in connection therewith ; 

WHEREAS, on the basis of the said investigation and 
report of the Tariff Commission, I find that rye, rye flour, 
and rye meal, in the aggregate, are being and are prac- 
tically certain to continue to be imported into the United 
States under such conditions and in such quantities as to 
interfere materially with and to tend to render ineffective 
the said price-support program with respect to rye, and 
to reduce substantially the amount of products processed 
in the United States from domestic rye with respect to 
which said price-support program is being undertaken ; 
and 

Wuenreas I find and declare that the imposition of the 


*19 Fed. Reg. 1807. 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 4, 1954, p. 22. The President’s letter, 
dated Dec. 9, 1953, was sent on Dec. 10. 
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quantitative limitations hereinafter proclaimed is shown 
by such investigation of the Tariff Commission to be neces- 
sary in order that the entry, or withdrawal from ware- 
house, for consumption of rye, rye flour, and rye meal 
will not render ineffective, or materially interfere with, 
the said price-support program: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, acting under 
and by virtue of the authority vested in me by the said 
section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 
do hereby proclaim that 


(1) the total aggregate quantity of rye, rye flour, and 
rye meal which may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption in the period beginning on the 
date of this proclamation and ending at the close of June 
30, 1954, shall not exceed 31,000,000 pounds, of which not 
more than 2,500 pounds may be in the form of rye flour 
or rye meal; and 

(2) the total aggregate quantity of rye, rye flour, and 
rye meal which may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption in the 12-month period beginning 
July 1, 1954, shall not exceed 186,000,000 pounds, of which 
not more than 15,000 pounds may be in the form of rye 
flour or rye meal, 


which permissible total quantities I find and declare to be 
proportionately not less than 50 per centum of the total 
quantity of such rye, rye flour, and rye meal entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption during 
the representative period July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1953, 
inclusive. 

The provisions of this proclamation shall not apply to 
certified or registered seed rye for use for seeding and 
crop-improvement purposes, in bags tagged and sealed by 
an officially recognized seed-certifying agency of the 
country of production, if 

(a) the individual shipment amounts to 100 bushels 
(of 56 pounds each) or less, or 

(b) the individual shipment amounts to more than 
100 bushels (of 56 pounds each) and the written approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture or his designated repre- 
sentative is presented at the time of entry, or bond is 
furnished in a form prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Customs in an amount equal to the value of the merchan- 
dise as set forth in the entry, plus the estimated duty as 
determined at the time of entry, conditioned upon the 
production of such written approval within six months 
from the date of entry. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this thirty-first day of 

March in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
[seAL] and fifty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


seventy-eighth. 


By the President : 
JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State. 


Wheat To Be Provided 
for Afghanistan Aid 
Press release 152 dated March 23 


The Governments of the United States and 
Afghanistan on March 20 signed an agreement 
under which the United States will provide 12,000 
tons of wheat or wheat flour to meet a threatened 
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food shortage in Afghanistan. The aid will 


sent under section 550 of the Mutual Security Ag! 


of 1951, as amended, which authorizes the use of 
mutual security funds to finance the purchase of 
surplus agricultural commodities produced in the 
United States. It further authorizes the President 
to enter into agreements with friendly countries 
for the sale and export of these commodities ang 
the acceptance of loca] currencies in payment. 

This agreement was entered into at the request 
of the Government of Afghanistan, which found 
that the food requirements of its people could not 
be met during the coming months without outside 
assistance. 

The Afghan funds received in payment for the 
wheat or wheat flour will be used, as authorized 
the mutual security legislation, for helping in the 
economic development of Afghanistan. 

The Foreign Operations Administration wil] 
administer the program. 


U.S.-Philippine Consultations 
on Trade Relations 


Press release 151 dated March 22 
Following is the text of an announcement made 


on March 22 by the U.S. and Philippine Goverw 


ments 


The American Embassy in Manila has advised 
President Magsaysay that the Government of the 
United States, after reviewing the Philippine pro- 
posals relating to the provisions of the 1946 Trade 
Agreement concerning trade, finance, treatment of 
investment, and immigration,’ is prepared to con- 
sult with the Philippine Government on possible 
modifications of the present Agreement. 

The United States is also prepared to consider 
commercial matters not covered by this Agreement 
which may be of mutual interest to both countries. 
In agreeing to such consultations, however, the 
United States indicated that, while it is prepared 
to consider possible alternative tariff arrange 
ments, it does not believe that the selective free 
trade proposal advanced by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment in its note of May 5, 1953,° offers a satis 
factory basis for future trade relations. 

Any change of the existing Agreement would 
require action by the Congresses of both Govern- 
ments. 

In conjunction with the decision to enter into 
consultations, President Magsaysay requested that 
the reciprocal free-trade period provided for im 
the present Pee be extended for eighteen 
months beyond July 3, 1954. It was agreed that 
the Congresses of both countries would be re 
quested to enact appropriate legislation imple 
menting this request. 





’ For text, see BULLETIN of Nov. 9, 1953, p. 639. 
? BULLETIN of Sept. 7, 1953, p. 316. 
* Tbid., p. 317. 
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Export of War Materials 


press release 156 dated March 23 


The conviction today in Federal Court at Balti- 
nore, Md., of Air Union, Inc., and Henry L. 
Knight of Bethesda, Md., brings to a successful 
nclusion several years of intensive investigation 
by the Department of State and the Customs Bu- 
reau in Europe, South America, and in the United 
States of suspected illegal diversions of war 
materials. 

George Cochran Doub, the U.S. Attorney in 
Baltimore, prosecuted the case as the first court 
trial of a conspiracy to divert war materials to 
Jron Curtain destinations. 

Witnesses were brought from Europe and South 
America to testify at the trial. 

It is believed that the determined action taken 
against the conspirators in this case will serve as 
adeterrent to others who may be tempted to dis- 
regard legal prohibitions on the exportation of 
ams, ammunition, and implements of war to Iron 
Curtain countries. 


Morehead Patterson Appointed 
Chairman of U.N. Day Committee 


Press release 164 dated March 26 


Secretary Dulles on March 28 announced the 
a of Morehead Patterson, chairman 
and president of the American Machine and 
Foundry Company of New York, as 1954 Chair- 
nan of the U.S. Committee for U.N. Day. 

In announcing the appointment, Siennes 
Dulles said that the U.N. Day program, spear- 
headed for many years by the Us. Committee for 
U.N. Day, is important to our continued, firm 
support of the United Nations. 

Mr. Patterson in accepting the appointment 
said he did so not only because he has faith in the 
purpose of the United Nations but because he is 
convinced that fundamental to the strength and 
effectiveness of the U.N. as an organization dedi- 
cated to peace is the understanding and support 
_ American ee le.” He said: “The annual 
oservance of U.N. Day provides the only na- 
tional focus for furthering such public under- 
standing and support.” 

Mr. Patterson is a director and officer of a num- 
ber of major corporations, and served from 1942 
to 1944 with the War Production Board. He isa 
director of the National Industrial Conference 
Board and a trustee and member of the Executive 
Committee of the U.S. Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. Earlier this month 
Secretary Dulles appointed Mr. Patterson a mem- 
ber of the Public Committee on Personnel which 
is studying and will advise on measures necessary 
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to increase the effectiveness of the professional 
service. 

The U.S. Committee for U.N. Day was estab- 
lished by the U.S. Government in 1948 in response 
to a U.N. General Assembly Resolution that Oc- 
tober 24 be observed annually as U.N. Day. 

Each year the Secretary of State appoints the 
Chairman for the U.S. Committee for U.N. Day, 
which organizes the observance of U.N. Day in 
this country. The Committee is composed of more 
than 100 national organizations representing civic 
interests, business, labor, agriculture, veterans, re- 
ligion, education, welfare, youth, women, and 
trade. The 1953 Chairman was Thomas J. Wat- 
son, Jr., president of the International Business 
Machines Corporation. 





TREATY INFORMATION 





Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Slave Trade 


Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at 
Geneva on September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and An- 
nex. Done at New York, Dec. 7, 1953. Protocol enters 
into force on the date on which two states shall have 
become parties thereto; the Annex enters into force when 
23 states have become parties to the Protocol. 


Signatures: 

Tae 8 ia io he ne eS Dec. 16, 1953 * 
I ) ois 6 tee Sa ee eel Dec. 9,1953 
BN re ohh bigib ie aS eae ee Dee. 7, 1953? 
| Pra sere er ae Feb. 24, 1954* 
Eigse gi eck ce see ee ee ee Dec. 17, 1953 
CE g's oo ace wiewe +a eee Dec. 7, 1953? 
NS is & 6 aie oe aa eee Jan. 14, 1954? 
Ce ga oo Hea a ON Selene eee Dee. 7, 1953? 
Da. 68s RSS 6 OS Oe ow Mar. 12, 1954 
SE i a .0 ss 600 ee eee Cee Feb. 4, 1954 
Do sé se oie 6 ek: 0 ee eee Dec. 7, 1953 
Db kb a ok ee bee Feb. 3, 1954 
SE, us «hg gta > eleenix wie wee Jan. 28, 1954? 
RS oS 6s -k «abe Wee eee Dee. 15, 1954? 
De ae an 8 eS oe Oe OS Oe Dec. 16, 1953 
WN 5 a aie 6 Beckie ON eer ew Feb. 24, 1954? 
o's sna 40 eee eee Dec. 7, 1953 
Uae Ce ees AOR... wc twee ues Dec. 29, 1953 
Uetted TEGO i eect ewes Dec. 7, 1953 
Fe 6 5s oe RS ees ee wee Feb. 11, 1954 


*Signed subject to acceptance. 
* Signed subject to ratification. 


BILATERAL 
Bolivia 


Agreement embodying operations, exemptions, and anti- 
attachment provisions applicable to all agreements now 
in effect, or which may hereafter be entered into, pursu- 
ant to the general agreement for technical cooperation 
of Mar. 14, 1951 (TIAS 2221). Effected by exchange of 
notes at La Paz Aug. 27, 1958, and Jan. 15, 1954. En- 
tered into force Jan. 15, 1954. 
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China 


Agreement relating to the loan to China of two destroyers, 
to be retained and used in accordance with the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Agreement, as amended (TIAS 2293 
and 2604). Effected by exchange of notes at Taipei Jan. 
13, 1954. Entered into force Jan. 13, 1954. 


Germany 


Agreement concerning assistance to be rendered by a Ger- 
man Red Cross hospital in Korea. Signed at Washing- 
ton Feb. 12, 1954. Entered into force Feb. 12, 1954. 


Japan 

Agreement relating to the sending of technical missions by 
Japan to the United States to study the production of 
defense equipment and supplies. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Washington Jan. 21, 1954. Entered into force 
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STATUS LISTS: 


Treaty of Peace With Japan 
Signed at San Francisco September 8, 1951 





Date of deposit of 









































Date of entry 
Signatory state ya A into force 4 
Argentina . Apr. 9, 1952 | Apr. 28, 1952 
Australia Apr. 10, 1952 | Apr. 28, 1952 
Belgium . Aug. 22, 1952 | Aug. 22, 1952 
Bolivia 
Brazil . May 20, 1952 | May 20, 1952 
Cambodia . June 2,1952 | June 2, 1952 
Canada. . Apr. 17,1952 | Apr. 28, 1952 
Ceylon Apr. 28, 1952 | Apr. 28, 1952 
Chile . 
Colombia 
Costa Rica. Sept. 17, 1952 | Sept. 17, 1952 
ae Aug. 12,1952 | Aug. 12, 1952 
Dominican Republic June 6,1952 | June 6, 1952 
Ecuador . ; 
Egypt. . . Dec. 30, 1952 | Dec. 30, 1952 
El Salvador May 6, 19525) May 6, 1952 
Ethiopia. . June 12,1952 | June 12, 1952 
France Apr. 18, 1952 | Apr. 28, 1952 
Greece May 19, 1953 | May 19, 1953 
Guatemala. 
Haiti . May 1,1953 | May 1, 1953 
Honduras . Sept. 4, 1953 | Sept. 4, 1953 
Indonesia . 
Iran 
Iraq 
Laos .. June 20, 1952 | June 20, 1952 
Lebanon Jan. 7,1954 | Jan. 7, 1954 
Liberia Dec. 29, 1952 | Dec. 29, 1952 
Luxembourg . 
Mexico ... Mar. 3, 1952 | Apr. 28, 1952 
Netherlands . June 17, 1952 | June 17, 1952 
New Zealand . Apr. 10, 1952 | Apr. 28, 1952 
Nicaragua. . Nov. 4,1952 | Nov. 4, 1952 
Norway . June 19, 1952 | June 19, 1952 
Pakistan . Apr. 17, 1952 | Apr. 28, 1952 
Panama . Apr. 10,1953 | Apr. 10, 1953 
Paraguay Jan. 15,1953 | Jan. 15, 1953 
Peru June 17,1952 | June 17, 1952 
Philippines 
Saudi Arabia . Mar. 13, 1954 | Mar. 13, 1954 
Syria . Dec. 29, 1952 | Dec. 29, 1952 
Turkey . July 24,1952 | July 24, 1952 
Union of South Africa . Sept. 10, 1952 | Sept. 10, 1952 
United Kingdom of Great | Jan. 3, 1952} Apr. 28, 1952 
Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 
United States of America.| Apr. 28, 19526 Apr. 28, 1952 
Uruguay. -| Dec. 2,1952 | Dec. 2, 1952 
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STATUS LISTS ‘—Continued 
Treaty of Peace With Japan—Continued 
Date of deposit of Date of 
Signatory state pore of inte p be 
Venezuela . June 20, 1952 | June 20, 195 
Viet-Nam . June 18, 1952 | June 18, 1959 
Japan . Nov. 28, 1951 | Apr. 28, 1959 
3 As of Apr. 1, 1954. 
4 The Treaty of Peace with Japan, in accordance with the Provisions a 
aie =S = ) thereof, entered into force on Apr. 28, 1952, at 8:30 
ime, between the Governments of A ntina, Australia’ 
—s re Mexico, New Zealand, Pakistan, the United’ Kingdom’ of 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the United’ States of America, and Japan, 
§ Instrument of ratification included two declarations. 
§ Instrument of ratification included a declaration. 
Protocol 
(To the Treaty of Peace with Japan) 
Opened for signature at San Francisco on September 8, 1951 
State Date of signature | Pate ye into 
1951 
Australia .| Sept. 8 . .| Apr. 28, 1952 
Belgium. . -| Sept. 8 . .| Aug. 22, 1952 
Cambodia . .| Sept. 8 . . .| June 2, 1982 
Canada . Sept. 8 . . .| Apr. 28, 1952 
Ceylon ; . .| Sept. 8 . . .| Apr. 28, 1952 
Dominican Republic . .| Sept. 8 . . .| June 6, 1982 
Egypt. . , .| Sept. 8 . .| Dee. 30, 1982 
Ethiopia . .| Sept. 8 . .| June 12, 1952 
France .| Sept. 8 . .| Apr. 28, 1952 
Greece .| Sept. 8 . .| May 19, 1958 
Haiti . . .| Sept. 8 . . .| May 1, 198% 
Indonesia . Ul CUO 
Iran CUS CUP 
Traq .| Sept. 8. . «| 
Laos .. .| Sept. 8 . .| June 20, 1952 
Lebanon . .| Sept. 8 . .| Jan. 7, 1954 
Liberia .| Sept. 8 . | Dec. 29, 1952 
Luxembourg . .| Sept. 8 . = 
Netherlands . .| Sept. 8 . . .| June 17, 198 
Pakistan. . . | Sept. 8 . . .| Apr. 28, 1952 
Saudi Arabia . .| Sept. 8 . . .| Mar. 13, 1954 
Syria . . ’ Sept. 8 . | Dec. 29, 1952 
Turkey . Sept. 8 . .| July 24, 1952 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern | 
Ireland Sept. 8 .| Apr. 28, 1952 
Uruguay . Sept. 8 . .| Dee. 2, 1952 
Viet-Nam . Sept. 8 . .| June 18, 1952 
ees | 
New Zealand. ... . | Oct. 3 | Apr. 28, 1952 
Agreement for the Settlement of Disputes | 
Under Article 15 (a) of the Treaty of Peace 
Japan 
Opened for signature at Washington on June 12, 1952 
State Date of signature Date “= y hh 
Argentina . .| Oct. 3,1952 | Oct. 3, 1982 
Australia -| Aug. 12, 1952 | Aug. 12, 1952 
Belgium. . -| July 1, 1952 | Aug. 22, 1952 
Cambodia . .| Aug. 13, 1952 Aue 13, 1952 
Canada . . .| June 13, 1952 | June 13, 1952 
Ceylon .| June 16, 1952 | June 16, 1952 
Chile . .| Aug. 8, 1952 
Cuba . : Aug. 15, 1952 | Aug. 15, 1952 
Dominican Republic . June 12, 1952 | June 12, 1952 
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Agreement for the Settlement of Disputes Arising 
‘Gnder Article 15 (a) of the Treaty of Peace With 
jJapan—Continued 




















State Date of signature Date —_— into 
| a ek ere daar July 24,1952 | July 24, 1952 
PS a eg ig ad June 20, 1952 | May 19, 1953 
NE ee ele Rone Sept. 15, 1952 | May 1, 1953 
+ Ss So May 15, 1953 
eee ae Oct. 3,1952 | Jan. 7, 1954 
Sa a bali Seley oy Aug. 5, 1952 | Dec. 29, 1952 
te ee ea Aug. 11, 1952 | Aug. 11, 1952 
Netherlands ...... Mar. 5, 19537; Sept. 10,19537 
New Zealand. ..... June 19, 1952 | June 19, 1952 
SE oy eis’) en vars Sept. 9, 1952 | Sept. 9, 1952 
. e oe ke July 16,1952 | July 16, 1952 
ee ke ss Se July 18,1952 | July 24, 1952 
Union of South Africa . .| Jan. 7,1953 | Jan. 7, 1953 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern 
Se Se ia ae in July 14,1952 | July 14, 1952 
United States of America.| June 19, 1952 | June 19, 1952 
PMs Perk « Feb. 3,1954 | Feb. 3, 1954 
ee a June 12, 1952 











’Signed with a reservation. 


Israeli Complaint Against Egypt 
Regarding Shipping Restrictions 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated March 25 


The issue before us is the compliance of a valued 
member of the United Nations with a decision 
taken 214 years ago by the highest body of this 
organization charged with the maintenance of 
international peace and security. After examin- 
ing the facts and arguments presented by both 
sides, this Council adopted a resolution on Sep- 
tember 1, 1951,2 which continues to apply to the 
facts as we have heard them relating to the com- 
plaint now under consideration. The resolution 
of 1951 was adopted after the parties themselves 
had entered into a general armistice agreement 
which had as one of its principal purposes the 
promotion of permanent peace in Palestine. The 
resolution stems from that agreement. The basic 
issues are the same as those considered then, and 
in our opinion, nothing has happened since 1949, 
when the Armistice Agreement was signed, or 
since 1951, when the resolution was adopted, to 
alter their validity or significance to the peace of 
the area. 

Throughout the history of the Palestine Ques- 
tion the United Nations has sought a peaceful, 
just, and equitable settlement of the many com- 
8 problems arising out of the Palestine con- 

ict. The decisions of the various organs of the 
United Nations have not always satisfied our own 


views 100 percent. But we have consistently 


, Made in the Security Council on Mar. 25. 
U.N. doc. S/2298/Rev. 1. 
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sought to respect and give effect to the combined 
judgment which those decisions represent. We, 
for our part, feel that the parties directly con- 
cerned in these questions have an equal duty to 
respect and make every reasonable effort to give 
effect to the combined judgment of the United 
Nations, whether expressed in the Security Coun- 
cil or in the General Assembly, or other competent 
organs. We must say frankly that the desire of 
the interested parties to do so has not always been 
apparent. If, disregarding the collective efforts 
of the United Nations, the parties bring the house 
down upon themselves, it is they who will suffer 
most. ‘This may seem like a strong statement, but 
candor compels it. 

When the United Nations was established, such 
situations as these were the reason why we com- 
bined together to pool some of our resources and 
to subject some of our interests to the judgment 
of the majority. It seems to us that the parties to 
the Palestine Question are losing sight of the im- 
mense value to themselves that this process repre- 
sents. None of us can stand alone; disregard of 
the Council’s view in one instance encourages re- 
calcitrance in another. The whole fabric of inter- 
national cooperation inevitably suffers. Thus, to 
repeat, the question before us is one of compliance 
with a decision of the United Nations. That deci- 
sion was based on several important considera- 
tions, one of which was that, and I quote, “neither 

arty can reasonably assert that it is actively a 

lligerent or requires to exercise the right of 
visit, search and seizure for any legitimate purpose 
of self-defense.” 

In our opinion, this principle is equally applica- 
ble to the Suez Canal and to any waters outside 
the Canal. This principle and the decision of 
the Council in its resolution of 1951 should be ap- 
plied by the parties themselves through the Mixed 
Armistice Commission which they themselves set 
up. Differences arising between the parties under 
the Armistice Agreement should always, in our 
opinion, be handled as fully as possible in the first 
instance by the Mixed Armistice machinery. An 
exception to this rule could weaken the effective- 
ness of that machinery. We believe that the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, in considering the specific 
complaint with respect to actions in the Gulf of 
yr must be bound not only by the provisions 
of the General Armistice Agreement, but should 
act also in the light of paragraph 5 of the resolu- 
tion of September 1, 1951. 

We therefore fully support the draft resolution 
peceeies to this Council by New Zealand.’ We 

ope that the members of the Council will like- 
wise give it their full support in the knowledge 
that there is involved here the all-important ques- 
tion of peace and security in the Near East. The 
representative of Egypt |Mahmoud Azmi], in the 
statement of his Government’s viewpoint pre- 
sented to us at our meeting on March 12, has re- 


* U.N. doc. $/3188/Corr. 1 dated Mar. 19. 
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ferred to the “complete good will of Egypt” and 
“its efforts to prepare the ground for a reasonable 
solution.” He also, quite properly, called for simi- 
lar efforts by the Government of tee y We could 
not fail to endorse such sentiments. We are con- 
vinced that they can be given effect by acceptance 
and reaffirmation of the Council’s decision of Sep- 
tember 1, 1951. We hold similar views with re- 


spect to the various other decisions of the United 

ations on this difficult pores of Palestine. We 
hope that these views will continue to be the views 
of all responsible members, whether charged with 
the peculiar responsibility of membership in this 
Council or otherwise. In this spirit we will vot 
for the draft resolution proposed by the delegation 
of New Zealand.° 








THE CONGRESS 











Legal Basis for Agreements 
With Japan 


On March 15 Sen. H. Alexander Smith, of New 
Jersey, addressed to the Secretary -f State a com- 
munication regarding the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Agreement and related agreements recently 
signed at Tokyo Senator Smith raised the ques- 
tion of whether or not executive agreements of this 
nature require any action by the Congress, in addi- 
tion to the legielasion already in existence, and 
especially whether these undertakings should be 
considered as treaties needing the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Following is the text of a re- 
ply to Senator Smith from Thruston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations : * 


Marcu 23, 1954. 

My Dear Senator Smitru: The Secretary has 
asked me to reply to your letter of March 15, 1954, 
which raises the question whether the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Agreement and other agreements 
signed with Japan on March 8 should be submitted 
to the Senate for its advice and consent. You are, 
of course, correct in your assumption that these 
agreements may be concluded without the advice 
and consent of the Senate because they are author- 
ized by the mutual security legislation, but I am 
glad to have the question raised so that we may be 
eae that we have resolved any doubts you may 

ave. 

I should first like to point out that these agree- 
ments are substantially similar in form and con- 
tent to many others which have been negotiated 
over the past few years in connection with the 
mutual security program, and that they conform 
in all essential respects to standard patterns with 
which the Congress is familiar. In accordance 
with procedures which were established in May 
1953, these agreements, like all other international 
agreements which have been negotiated since that 
time, were carefully checked in advance by the 
staff of Mr. Herman Phleger, the Legal Adviser 


*For text see BULLETIN of Apr. 5, 1954, p. 518. 
* Reprinted from Cong. Rec. of Mar. 29, p. 3698. 
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internal subversion and external attack, with 4 


of this Department, to insure that it was proper 
to conclude them withdut the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Under these procedures, no nego- 
tiations of executive agreements are undertaken 
without prior authorization in writing by the 
Secretary or the Under Secretary, and the agree. 
ments to which you refer were so approved on the 
basis of the clear statutory authorization contained 
in the mutual security legislation. 

The principal agreement, dealing with the m- 
tual defense assistance program, is required and 
authorized by section 402 of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, which pro- 
vides that “The President shall, prior to the fur. 
nishing of assistance to any eligible nation, con- 
clude agreements with such nation,” and prescribes 
certain of the terms which must be included ina 
mutual defense assistance agreement. 

The mutual defense assistance agreements con- 
cluded pursuant to this section do not in them- 
selves determine the nature and the level of the 
military assistance to be given the foreign coun- 
try, but merely set forth certain terms and condi- 
tions on which any such assistance will be pro- 
vided. Article I of the agreement with Japan 
states that “Each Government * * * will make 
available to the other * * * such equipment, ma- 
terials, services, or other assistance as the Govern- 
ment furnishing such assistance may authorize” 
and provides that any assistance furnished by the 
United States will be furnished under the terms, 
conditions, and termination provisions of the au- 
thorizing legislation and appropriation acts deal- 
ing with the mutual security program. Since it 
is necessary each year to secure from Congress 
authority and funds to conduct the mutual secu- 
rity program for the following year, Congress will 
have the opportunity to review, on an annual basis, 
the military assistance which is planned for Japan. 
Thus, in presenting the mutual security program 
to Congress last year, it was indicated that we 
intended to give military assistance to Japan un- 
der that program upon the conclusion of the re- 
quired agreement, and this year’s presentation will 
give Congress an opportunity to consider again 
the plans for military assistance to Japan. These 
plans are directed exclusively toward increasing 
the capability of Japan to defend itself against 


*The vote on Mar. 29 was 8-2 (U.S.S.R., Lebanon), 
with China abstaining; it was the U.S.S.R.’s 58th veto. 
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view toward enhancing the security of the Pacific 
area and thereby making it possible for us gradu- 
ally to withdraw our forces from Japanese 


territory. 

The additional agreements which were signed 
with Japan at the time of the signing of the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Agreement are also au- 
thorized by the mutual security legislation. The 
purchase agreement and the agreement on eco- 
nomic arrangements were concluded pursuant to 
section 550 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended,’ and provide respectively for the sale 
to Japan of American surplus agricultural com- 
modities and for the use of the sales proceeds as 
authorized by section 550. The agreement regard- 
ing guaranty of investments is being concluded 

ursuant to section 111 (b) (3) of the Economic 

peration Act of 1948, as amended, and section 
520 of the Mutual Security Act. 

If you would like any additional information on 
the agreements signed with Japan on March 8, 
I would of course be delighted to go into the sub- 
ject in ce detail. 

incerely yours, 
Turvuston B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Sale of Merchant Vessels 
to Philippine Interests 


Statement by James D. Bell 
Oficer in Charge, F ‘ilippine Affairs ® 


Because the Phiiuppine Republic consists of 
7,000 islands, some 300 of which are inhabited, 
interisland shipping is essential to the very exist- 
ence of the country. For all practical purposes 
all Philippine exports and imports flow through 
only three Philippine cities. 

More than four-fifths of Philippine exports 
must be brought to these three centers by vessels 
in the interisland trade. During the war prac- 
tically all vessels in this trade were destroyed. 
The maintenance of a fleet of interisland vessels 
is essential to a viable economy in the Philippines 
and is important to the economy of the United 
States by serving the areas that produce sugar, 
copra, hemp, lumber, chrome, met manganese. 

ince the liberation of the Philippines the eight 
vessels which the Congress onal authorize for 
sale to Philippine interests by S. J. Resolution 72 
have played a major role in maintaining the vital 
arteries of commerce in the Philippines. They 
contribute about one-half of the Phil ine inter- 
island fleet. Their withdrawal wou 4 place a 





For text of sec. 550, see BULLETIN of Nov. 9, 1953, p. 639. 
Made before the House of Representatives Committee 
on Merchant Marine on Mar. 30 (press release 168). 
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serious obstacle in the continuance of the normal 
economy and trade of the Philippines. 

It is the Department of State’s understanding 
that these vessels are of types for which there has 
been little or no demand by U.S. shipowners. If 
these vessels cannot be sold or the charters con- 
tinued, considerable expense would be incurred 
to return them to the United States where they 
would probably have to be put in the “laid up” 
fleet. It is the belief of the Department of State 
that the approval of legislation permitting the 
sale of these vessels for use in Philippine inter- 
island trade would be of benefit financially to the 
U.S. Government and of very considerable 
assistance in maintaining the economy of the 
Philippines. 

As the Committee is aware, the Philippine Em- 
bassy in Washington expressed its views in a 
note dated May 8, 1953, a copy of which was fur- 
nished to the Committee on July 8, 1953. 

The Department of State strongly supports the 
enactment of S. J. Resolution 72. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
83d Congress, 2d Session 


Requesting American Churches and Synagogues to Give 
Special Prayers on April 18 (Easter and the Passover) 
for Deliverance of Those Behind the Iron Curtain. 
Report to accompany S. Con. Res. 63. H. Rept. 1318, 
March 5, 1954, 2 pp. 

Amending the Refugee Relief Act. Report to accompany 
H. R. 8193. H. Rept. 1323, March 8, 1954, 20 pp. 

Report to Congress on the Mutual Security Program for 
the Six Months Ended December 31, 1953. Transmitted 

March 8, 1954, H. Doc. 337, V 65 pp. 

Security and Personnel Practices and Procedures of the 
Department of State. Tenth Intermediate Report of 
the Committee on Government Operations. H. Rept. 
1334, March 9, 1954, 32 pp. 

Temporary Extension of the Rights of Priority of Na- 
tionals of Japan and Certain Nationals of Germany 
with Respect to Applications for Patents. Report to 
accompany H. R. 6280. H. Rept. 1326, March 9, 1954, 
4 pp. 

Department of Labor: Mexican Farm Labor Program. 
Report to accompany H. J. Res. 461. 8S. Rept. 1063, 
March 12 (legislative day, March 1), 1954, 2 pp. 

Yea-and-Nay Votes on Treaties. Report to accompany 
S. Res. 207. S. Rept. 1083, March 17 (legislative day, 
March 1), 1954, 3 pp. 

Extending the Period for Filing Certain Claims under the 
War Claims Act of 1948. Report to accompany H. R. 
6896. H. Rept. 1361, March 17, 1954, 6 pp. 

Wool Program. Hearing before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry on 8. 2911, a Bill to Pro- 
vide for the Development of a Sound and Profitable 
Domestic Wool Industry under Our National Policy 
of Expanding World Trade, to Encourage Increased 
Domestic Production of Wool for Our National Security, 
and for Other Purposes. February 19, 1954, 79 pp. 

Alaska Statehood. Hearings before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 8. 50, a Bill to 
Provide for the Admission of Alaska into the Union. 
January 20, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 29, February 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 24, 1954, 364 pp. 
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Providing for the Admission of Alaska into the Union. 
Report to accompany S. 50. 8S. Rept. 1028, February 
24 (legislative day, February 8), 1954, 45 pp. 

Amending House Resolution 346 so as to Provide for an 
Investigation and Study of the Subversion and De- 
struction of Free Institutions and Human Liberties 
in Certain Areas Controlled, Directly or Indirectly, 
by World Communism, Including the Treatment of the 
Peoples in Such Areas. Report to accompany H. Res. 
438. H. Rept. 1255, February 25, 1954, 1 p. 

Report of the Special Study Mission on International 
Organizations and Movements of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs Pursuant to H. Res. 113, a Resolu- 
tion Authorizing the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to Conduct Thorough Studies and Investigations of All 
Matters Coming within the Jurisdiction of Such Com- 
mittee. H. Rept. 1251, Feb. 25, 1954, XV, 240 pp. 

The Arab Refugees and Other Problems in the Near East. 
Report of the Special Study Mission to the Near East 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs Pursuant 
to H. Res. 113, a Resolution Authorizing the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to Conduct Thorough Studies and 
Investigations of All Matters Coming Within the Juris- 
diction of Such Committee. H. Rept. 1250, February 
25, 1954, VII, 23 pp. 

State, Justice, and Commerce Appropriation Bill, Fiscal 
Year 1955. Report to accompany H. R. 8067. H. Rept. 
1242, February 25, 1954, 31 pp. 

Joint Economie Report. Report of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report on the January 1954 Economic 
Report of the President with Supplemental Views and 
the Economic Outlook and Other Materials Prepared 
by the Committee Staff. H. Rept. 1256, February 26, 
1954, 111 pp. 

Mexican Farm Labor Program, 1954. Hearings before 
Subcommittees of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions. March 4, 1954, 16 pp. 

Facilitating the Entry of Philippine Traders. 
accompany H. R. 8092. 
8 pp. 

Price Support for Wool and Mohair. Report to accom- 
pany 8. 2911. 8S. Rept. 1044, March 4 (legislative day, 
March 1), 1954, 4 pp. 

Department of Labor: Mexican Farm Labor Program. 
Report to accompany H. J. Res. 461. H. Rept. 1317, 
March 5, 1954, 2 pp. 


Report to 
H. Rept. 1306, March 4, 1954, 
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Significance of Department’s 
Exchange Program 


Press release 160 dated March 24 


The significance of the Department of State’s 
International Educational Exchange Program as 
an “indispensable instrument of American under- 
standing and good will” was emphasized March 24 
by the Chairman of the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Exchange, J. L. Morrill, pres- 
ident of the University of Minnesota, in the Ad- 
visory Commission’s Eleventh Semiannual Report 
to the Congress." 


*H. Doc. 355, 88d Cong., 2d sess., transmitted Mar. 24. 
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Based on visits to Usis installations in sey. 
countries in Europe last summer, Chairman Mo 
rill returned firmly convinced of the immedj 
and long-range values of educational exchang 
He reported : 


I have returned with the clear-cut conviction that 4 
values of educational exchange are demonstrable; ¢ oreig 
the program is indispensable as an instrument of Amer 
can understanding and good will—more valuable, inde U.S 
for the long-range realization of our objectives than an 
other aspect of our non-military efforts overseas. hite Hot 

It has been said that it is far easier to import a culty, 
than to export it. This observation illustrates the differ The 
ence between exchange and propaganda. Invariably, author: 
found that those people in other countries who had y formati 
ticipated in exchange programs and who spoke from 
their own experience among us, their own knowledge the Boa 
us, were the strongest emissaries of American unéd eign Se 
standing abroad. They spread among their fellow-citizens service 
the contagion of friendly cooperation. ; 

. . - Leadership of most European nations is largely This 
in the hands of what might be described as an “intellectuaiftablish1 
elite’—men and women of considerable educational and an inde 
professional attainment. The intercultural program of As | 
our Embassies abroad, immensely strengthened by e- a 
change relationships, becomes therefore highly significant} effect 0 


As a result of this on-the-spot survey, Chairman} ‘a2 4 
Morrill recommended strongly to the Department against 
of State that a thorough study be made of thep “tion 
organizational set-up of the exchange of persons in the 
operations overseas within the U.S. Information} board : 

gency with a view to making it more effective} Servic 
and insuring a “responsible autonomous identity’ 
of the program as distinguished from the informa- 
tion program. | 

Under the terms of the President’s Reorganiza- |TEXT 
tional Plan Number 8, effective August 1, 1953, 
the activities of the International Information }4UTH( 
Administration of the Department of State were a 
transferred to the U.S. Information Agency, with} yor 
the exception of the International Educational 
Exchange Service, which remained in the Depart-} By vi 
ment. However, by interagency agreement, the al 
overseas operation of the Exchange Service is} 5"); 
administered by personnel of the Information} get 
Agency. tion Ag 

Commenting on the future effects which might be 
result from the “present hybrid pattern of joint |i . 
State Department and Us1a_ accountability,’ | signed 
Chairman Morrill advised the Department to fuéer 


maintain watchful vigilance: pen 


It must be recognized that our governmental informa:  relatin 
tion activities are skeptically regarded and suspect among | Sect; 
the more sophisticated constituencies of the European Da | tion A; 
tions with cultural traditions older than our own. It is | tions ; 
from these constituencies that leadership emerges—and | sistent 
these are likewise the constituencies principally affected | carryi; 
by, and concerned with, our exchange and cultural efforts 
abroad. 

Quite candidly it is my tentative conclusion, based 
upon observation of our Embassy operations, that the 
retransfer of the cultural officers and cultural attachés 
from the United States Information Agency to the De 
partment of State, thus reunifying cultural and exchange 
activities and responsibilities, would be eminently sound 
and desirable—and that this suggestion merits the con- 
sideration of the President, the Secretary of State, and | ‘19 
the Congress. 
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nite House press release dated March 27 
The President has signed an Executive order 


iably, Hauthorizing the Director of the United States In- 
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Citizens 
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formation Agency to carry out all functions of 
the Board of the Foreign Service relating to For- 
eign Service personnel appointed or assigned for 
grvice in that Agency. 

This order constitutes one more step in the es- 


llectulftablishment of the U.S. Information Agency as 
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anindependent operating unit of the Government. 

As a practical matter, the order will have the 
elect only of transferring to the U.S. Informa- 
tim Agency authority to hear charges brought 
against foreign service personnel within its juris- 
diction. This authority has heretofore been vested 
inthe Board of the Foreign Service, a statutory 
board set up under the provisions of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946. 


TEXT OF EXECUTIVE ORDER 10522! 


AUTHORIZING THE DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED 
§8TATES INFORMATION AGENCY TO CARRY OUT 
CERTAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE BOARD OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Chapter III 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1954 (Public 
law 207, 83d Congress ; 67 Stat. 419), and as President of 
the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency is hereby authorized to carry out the func- 
tions of the Board of the Foreign Service, provided for by 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 999; 22 U. S. C. 
Wl et seg.), with respect to personnel appointed or as- 
tigned for service in the United States Information Agency 
uder the provisions of such Act, as amended: Provided, 
that nothing herein contained shall be construed as trans- 
ferring to the said Director any function of the said Board 
telating to any Foreign Service Officer. 

Section 2. The Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency is hereby authorized to prescribe such regula- 
tions and issue such orders and instructions, not incon- 
sistent with law, as may be necessary or desirable for 
tarrying out his functions under section 1 of this order. 


D vary LM can haar 


Tat Wuitre House, 
March 26, 1954. 





*19 Fed. Reg. 1689. 
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Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’ 


Economic and Social Council 


The Problem of Statelessness. Information transmitted 
by States in pursuance of Economic and Social Coun- 
cil resolution 352 (XII) relating to the problem of 
statelessness: Austria. E/2164/Add.24, January 7, 
1954. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Forced Labour: Reports of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Forced Labour. Communication dated 3 December 
1953, from the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office. E/2431/Add.3, January 26, 1954. 3 
pp. mimeo. 

Freedom of Information. Report of the Rapporteur on 
Freedom of Information. Summary of comments and 
suggestions received by the Rapporteur on Freedom 
of Information from information enterprises and na- 
tional and international professional associations. 
E/2439/Add.1, February 1, 1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Transport and Communications. Situation with Respect 
to Ratification of the Convention on the Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization. Report 
by the Secretary-General on developments since the 
adoption of Council resolution 468 (XV). 31/2520, 
January 21, 1954. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Transport and Communications. Pollution of Sea Water. 
Report by the Secretary-General on developments since 
the adoption of Council resolution 468 B (XV). 
E/2522, January 22, 1954. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Transport and Communications. Protocol on a Uniform 
system of Road Signs and Signals. Note by the Secre- 
tary-General. BE/2523, December 30, 1953. 16 pp. 
mimeo. 

Educational Conditions in the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 

tories. Note by the Secretary-General. B/2532, Janu- 
ary 11, 1954. 2 pp. mimeo. 
Statelessness. The Problem of Statelessness: Action 
Taken by the International Law Commission. Memo- 
randum by the Secretary-General. E/2533, January 14, 
1954. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Freedom of Information. Encouragement and Develop- 
ment of Independent Domestic Information Enter- 
prises. Report by the Secretary-General. E/2534, 
January 14, 1954. 27 pp. mimeo. 

Narcotic Drugs. Report by the Secretary-General on the 
United Nations Opium Conference 1953. 1/2463/Add.3, 
February 17, 1954. 1 p. mimeo. 

Slavery. Consultations Concerning the Desirability of 
a Supplementary Convention on Slavery and its pos- 
sible Contents. E/2540, February 11, 1954. 22 pp. 
mimeo. 

Freedom of Information. Production and Distribution 
of Newsprint and Printing Paper. Report by the Sec- 
retary-General, W/2543, February 12, 1954. 6 pp. 
mimeo. 

Conservation and Utilization of Non-Agricultural Re- 
sources. Action taken under Council resolution 345 
(XII). Report by the Secretary-General. ©/2545, 
February 16, 1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
International Flow of Private Capital for the Economic 
Development of Under-Developed Countries. Memo- 
randum by the Secretary-General on Action Taken To 
Stimulate the International Flow of Private Capital. 
B/2546, February 19, 1954. 79 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Unicer Aid to Programmes for the Care and Rehabilita- 
tion of Handicapped Children. B/ICEF/250, February 
23, 1954. 33 pp. mimeo. 

Consultative Activities Undertaken by Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Granted Category B Consulta- 
tive Status at or Before the Thirteenth Session of the 
Council. E/C.2/374, December 9, 1953. 270 pp. mimeo. 

International Standard Classification of Occupations. 
E/CN.3/167, December 22, 1953. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Statistics of Enterprises (Memorandum prepared by the 
Secretary-General). E/CN.3/169, January 6, 1954. 16 
pp. mimeo. 

External Trade: Transaction Value (Memorandum pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General). E/CN.3/172, Jan- 
uary 6, 1954. 13 pp. mimeo. 

The Customs Areas of the World (Memorandum prepared 
by the Secretary-General). E/CN.3/174, January 18, 
1954. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Population Census Activities (Memorandum prepared by 
the Secretary-General). BE/CN.3/185, February 9, 1954. 
6 pp. mimeo. 

Housing Statistics (Memorandum prepared by the Sec- 
retary-General). E/CN.3/187, February 9, 1954. 17 pp. 
mimeo. 

Draft International Covenants on Human Rights and 
Measures of Implementation. Memorandum by the 
Secretary-General. E/CN.4/696, January 13, 1954. 6 
pp. mimeo. 

Draft International Covenants on Human Rights and 
Measures of Implementation. Observations of non- 
governmental organizations received by the Secretary- 
General in pursuance of resolution 501 B (XVI) of 
the Economic and Social Council. E/CN.4/702, Febru- 
ary 2, 1954. 52 pp. mimeo. 

List of Communications Dealing with the Principles in- 
volved In the Promotion of Universal Respect for and 
Observance of Human Rights, Received by the United 
Nations from 1 April 1953 to 31 December 1953, Pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General in Accordance with 
Resolution 75 (V) of the Economic and Social Council 
as Amended by Resolution 275 (X). E/CN.4/CR.23, 
January 21, 1954. 12 pp. mimeo. 

Freedom of Information. Report of the Rapporteur on 
Freedom of Information. Communication dated 19 
January 1954 from the Deputy Permanent Representa- 
tive of the Union of South Africa to the Secretary- 
General. 1/2535, February 1, 1954. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Draft International Covenants on Human Rights and 
Measures of Implementation. Observations of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations received by the Secretary- 
General in pursuance of resolution 501 B (XVI) of the 
Economic and Social Council. E/CN.4/702/Add.1, 
February 15, 1954. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the Sixth Session of the Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties to the Commission on Human Rights. New York, 
4 to 29 January 1954. E/CN.4/703. E/CN.4/Sub.2/157 
February 5, 1954. 103 pp. mimeo. 

Women in Public Services and Functions. 
tary report of the Secretary-General. 
Add.5, January 5, 1954. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Status of Women in Family Law. Report of the Sec- 
retary-General based on replies from Governments to 
Part III of the Questionnaire on the Legal Status and 
Treatment of Women. E/CN.6/185/Add.3/Rev.1, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1954. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Status of Women in Family Law (Report of the Secretary- 
General based on the replies from the Government of 
Australia to Part III of the Questionnaire on the Legal 
Status and Treatment of Women). B/CN.6/185/ 
Add.12, February 25, 1954. 38 pp. mimeo. 

Status of Women in Family Law. Report of the Secre- 
tary-General based on the reply from the Government 
of Iran to Part III of the Questionnaire on the Legal 
Status and Treatment of Women. E/CN.6/185/Add.13, 
February 4, 1954. 15 pp. mimeo. 


Supplemen- 
EB/CN.6/158/ 
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Information Concerning the Status of Women in Non-s 
Governing Territories (Report by the Secretary. 
eral). E/CN.6/237, January 15, 1954. 24 pp. miz 

Part-Time Employment. Report prepared by the 
national Labour Office. E/CN.6/238, January 15, 
7 pp. mimeo. " 

Fellowships and Other Assistance Available to Gover) stomic 
ments for the Training of Persons Interested in Jp) (St 
proving the Status of Women. Memorandum by tha™ (Ma 
Secretary-General. E/CN.6/242, February 1, 1954, (Claims 8 
pp. mimeo. Cub 


pil 


‘ alent 
Aconsider 
() pjectiv 


Comments on Governments on the Text of the Draft Cy Gaerens 
vention on Nationality of Married Persons. B/ON ol 


243, February 11, 1954. 19 pp. mimeo. mar 
Suggestions on Ways in Which Equal Political Rights f 
Women Can Be Achieved and Made Effective (Me 
randum by the Secretary-General). E/CN.6/244, of | 
ruary 3, 1954. 11 pp. mimeo. U8-Phi 
Part-Time Work for Women: A Selected Bibliography] piscstio 
E/CN.6/245, February 3, 1954. 7 pp. mimeo. = 
Participation of Women in the Work of the United Natic wren 
and the Specialized Agencies (Memorandum by thef Barove- 


Beonomic 
Bast-We 
ta 0. 


Secretary-General). E/CN.6/246, February 18, bet 
26 pp. mimeo. io 
Economic Opportunities for Women: Older Wome (Bi 
Workers. Report by the Secretary-General. B/ON at 
251, February 9, 1954. 58 pp. mimeo. internat 


Nationality of Married Women. Statutory and congtj-| Forel 
tutional provisions relating to the nationality of married} Signitica 
women. Memorandum by the _ Secretary-General,} internati 
E/CN.6/206/Add.3, January 15, 1954. 14 pp. mimeo, Tra 

Report of the Inland Transport Committee (‘Third See] M_, 
sion) to the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far} israeli ( 


East (Tenth Session). E/CN.11/277 (B/ONM/]_ str 
TRANS/100), January 27, 1954. 27 pp. mimeo. Ln 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. US-Jay 


plementation of Commission Recommendations, 
port by the Executive Secretary. E/CN.11/382, De a 
cember 23, 1953. 49 pp. mimeo. Mexico. 
Report of the Committee on Industry and Trade (Sixth] _ ber: 
Session) to the Economic Commission for Asia and the es, 
Far East (Tenth Session). E/CN.11/383 (B/CN.11/E peturn 
I&T/100), February 4, 1954. 47 pp. mimeo. 
Unesco Activities in 1953 of Interest to the Economic Oom-f yuna | 


mission for Asia and the Far Bast. E/CN.11/384) bepartn 
January 27, 1954. 23 pp. mimeo. beeen! 


Heonomic Commission for Latin America. Progress Report 
by the Executive Secretary (Covering period 25 April to 
81 December 1953). E/CN.12/AC.24/2, December 31, 
1953. 26 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance Activities in the Ecra Region 
B/CN.12/AC.24/4, December 15, 1953. 11 pp. mimeo. 
Economic Commission for Latin America. Committee on 
Economic Co-Operation in Central America. Annual 
Report (28 August 1952-16 October 1953). B/ON.12/ 

AC.24/.5, EB/CN.12/CCE.1. 41 pp. mimeo. 


Relations of the Economic Commission for Latin America 
with the Inter-American Beonomic and Social Couneil. 
Memorandum by the United Nations Legal Department 
dated 15 October 1953. E/CN.12/AC.24/6.Add.1, Janu- 
ary 26, 1954. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Europe. Reports from the Oon- 
mittees of the Commission on their Activities and a 
Additional Note by the Executive Secretary. E/BCB/ 
177, January 20, 1954. 57 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Europe. Note by the Dxecutive 
Secretary on Other Activities of the Commission and its 
Secretariat. E/ECE/178, January 20, 1954. 8 PP 
mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Europe. The Commission's 
Programme of Work for 1954/1955. E/ECBH/182, Jant 
ary 20, 1954. 33 pp. mimeo. 

The European Steel Market in 1953. E/ECH/183, B/BCB/ 
STEEL/79, January 19, 1954. 100 pp. mimeo. 
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Another in the series . . . Foreign Relations of the 
United States . . . the basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1936, Volume I, General, The British Commonwealth 


Of outstanding historical interest in this volume are 
the documents on two steps along the road to World War 
II: the breakdown in efforts for military and naval dis- 
armament and Hitler’s dramatic move of sending his 
troops into the Rhineland. 


Aside from problems of armament and threats to 
peace, the multilateral subjects treated in this volume 
include negotiations for the suppression of liquor 
smuggling into the United States and on a number of 
economic problems. The section on the British Com- 
monwealth deals entirely with commercial matters, 
especially with the efforts of Secretary of State Hull to 


secure the cooperation of the British Government in his 
international trade program. 

Copies of this volume may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $4.25 each. 
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